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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s letter to Lord Ridley should make 
it clear that the leadership of the Unionist party is not 
in issue. Mr. Chamberlain states in net terms that he 
will in no circumstances become the leader of a party 
seven-tenths of which are Conservative, and he rejects 
the suggestion imputed to him that acceptance of tariff 
reform as defined by him should be a test of loyalty to 
the Unionist party. But he wants to know how the 

arty stands to the whole policy of tariff reform. Is 

r. Balfour prepared to approximate more closely to 
his plan? Is the party on the whole in favour of the 
“free fooder”’, ‘‘ the half-sheet of notepaper”, or the 
“whole hog”? (An elegant choice.) In no case 
does he advise any rupture between tariff reformers 
and the main body (presumably any body, however tiny, 
is ‘‘main” in respect of the tinier minority). But 
in the event of ‘‘ whole-hoggers ” proving a minority 


he suggests their forming a parliamentary group as ' 
they did in the last parliament ; which seems to leave | 


things precisely in statu. Unfortunately the real feel- 
ing of the party on tariff reform will not be brought 
out ; for, while most official supporters of the ‘‘ half- 
sheet” really prefer the ‘‘ whole hog”, they would 
not vote for a ‘‘whole hog” resolution against Mr. 
Balfour in person. 


Since the appearance of Mr. Chamberlain’s letter, 
the inflammatory elements in the situation have sensibly 
cooled down. Still it is well a party meeting should 


be held. There are a good many things in which 
the party wants to know more precisely where it stands. 
We hope frankness will mark the meeting, without any 
nonsense about letting sleeping dogs lie. There is 
more danger of being bitten by a sleeping dog you have 
tripped up over than by a more savage brute you 
can see. There will be no great harm, even if the 


meeting lets a little blood. In the earlier part of the 
week all sorts of wild stories were abroad. The wildest 
perhaps was that Mr. Walter Long was to lead the 
Unionist party in default of both Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain. Some papers that pretend to “ inspira- 
tion” backed him heavily. But Mr. Long lost not a 
moment in putting his backers in their place. With 
tremendous seriousness he repelled ‘‘ the suggestion as 
absurd and impossible”. The statements were ‘‘ both 
untrue and offensive’. Mr. Long’s common sense 
seized the stupidity of the suggestion, though it missed 
the humour of it. 


The week has been big with rumour about Mr. 
Balfour’s candidature for the City of London. Fussy 
persons, over self-conscious, have been explaining how 
they as devoted followers of Mr. Chamberlain feel 
themselves justified in some support or other they 
tendered Mr. Balfour at the meeting of the organisa- 
tion. There have been rumblings and mumblings 
about possible Unionist opposition to Mr. Balfour ; 
and one candidate has been mentioned—Mr. T. G. 
Bowles ! The Liberals have been described as lying low, 
breathing an air of mystery. It is probably rubbish. 
Mr. Balfour has been selected as the candidate and will 
in due form take his seat. Opposition to him on the 
Unionist side would be madness, and we can hardly 
suppose the Liberals of the City are so graceless and so 
vain as to put up a man against Mr. Balfour. Every 
educated person, Liberal, Tory, and non-partisan, knows 
and agrees that Mr. Balfour ought to be back in the 
House of Commons at the earliest possible moment ; 
and to oppose his return would be muddle-headed. 
The Independent Liberal, Mr. Mason, need not be 
considered. 


With the close of the polling for Edinburgh and 
S. Andrews Universities on Thursday the elections 
for the University seats were concluded. All of them 
are filled with Unionists. Not a single Liberal nor a 
single Unionist Free Fooder has been returned as 
a University member. Oxford is represented by two 
Balfourians, Cambridge by a Balfourian and a whole- 
hogger, Sir John Gorst, the Free Fooder, going out. 
London is represented by a Balfourian, also Glasgow 


| and Aberdeen ; and Edinburgh and S. Andrews return 


a whole-hogger, who defeated Mr. St. Loe Strachey by 


| Y 
| 
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2,583 votes. These elections are more than usually need of settlers from Great Britain and the possi. pe 

significant. They should give pause to those who are | bilities of imperial resources being used for the benefit 

fond of proclaiming that all the inteilect is on the side | of the Empire. What Canada can do in the way of 2 

of Free Trade. food supplies we know. Mr. Beale says the Australian b 
Commonwealth is also prepared to send this country °° 

; We hear, not with extreme surprise, that the | an abundance of wheat. He sought naturally to hi 
Methodist ministers of Carmarthen improved the occa- | minimise the effect on immigration of Australian t! 
sion of Mr. Balfour’s defeat by solemnly informing | droughts and Australian labour laws. What Australia el 


their congregations the next day, being Sunday, that 
it was a judgment of God. Apparently the subject was 
not dismissed without salutary suggestions, if not actual 
: denunciations, of the pains of hell against all who 
refused to recognise so signal an instance of divine 


needs now, he says, is the immigration of manu- tt 
factures, their skill and some money. It is not H 
too late to adopt an intelligent and intelligible system 
of emigration from Great Britain. If emigration had 
been wisely directed in the past, millions whose industry Ps 


. interposition. These sermons had their effect. And | and resourcefulness-have gone to the benefit of foreign i 
anti-sacerdotalism is one of the chief planks in the | countries would be working for the empire. Australia 
nonconformist platform ! and Canada are doing what they can now to divert the 
stream, but the verdict of the electors hardly encourages 

Lord Aberdeen has made his state entry into Dublin enthusiasm in the Colonies in favour of a strictly British : 

and: his first court is generally admitted to have been a policy. qe 

brilliant affair. There was a horrid report in the j. 


The stream of more or less dubious news about 
Russia which has flowed so long and so copiously T 
through the columns of the newspapers, is almost dried 


Nationalist newspapers that Unionists. would not 
attend owing to the ‘‘sympathies” of the Liberal 
party with Home Rule. But Unionists did attend 


P without any qualms. It is amusing to notice that | up. For one real fact which implies a grim story we C 
many Nationalists, especially the ‘“‘ proféssional’’ | are indebted to the ‘“‘ London Gazette”, where we have . 

q classes,-came to the levee. A Nationalist sneers at | not been accustomed -to seek-for-information about 


Dublin Castle and its gewgaws, but he is glad all the | Russia. It is that arms and ammunition are not to be 


same to have the privilege of attending the court. 
The Government have given the Nationalists, during 
the week, their first instalment of Home Rule—they 
have revoked certain provisions of the Crimes Act 
which have been in force in certain boroughs and 
couhties. The Union will survive this. A 


Opponents of tariff reform, who are happy if they can 
reinforce economic theories by reference to the Board 
of Trade statistics, will find cause for satisfaction in the 
January returns. Once more we have a ‘‘record”. 
At the rate at which we are piling up ‘‘ records” we 
ought soon all to be so busy and so well off that nothing 
more will be heard of either bad trade or distress. 
During January imports increased by 45,709,370 over 
those of January last year, whilst exports went ahead 
to the extent of £5,048,615. If this sort of thing can 
happen at a time when the country is engaged in a 
General Election, what may we not expect when people 
are free to go about their business undistracted? The 
Board of Trade returns show an advance practically in 
all departments, and if they can be trusted to convey an 
approximately correct view, the prospect is exceedingly 
encouraging. It is areal stroke of good fortune for the 
Radical Government immediately after taking office that 
trade should boom, as it certainly is booming, in the 
Midlands and the North. 


The Canadian manufacturer is falling into line with 
the preference policy. His association, with its member- 
ship of 2,000 representing industries capitalised at 
480,000,000, is in favour of more protection against 
the foreigner not only for himself but for the Canadian 
farmer. The Canadian manufacturer recognises that 
the more business the farmer can do, whether at home 
or in the British market, the greater his spending power, 
the more machinery and implements he will want and 
the better the business which will come to the manu- 
facturer both in Canada and in Great Britain. The 
memorial laid before the committee which has been 
investigating the tariff with a view to revision is the 
best answer to those who say that the Canadian manu- 
facturer regards the British exporter as his chief com- 
petitor. Preference which will enable the Canadian 
to compete on reasonably equal terms with British 
industries, having regard to labour and market con- 
ditions, the purchase from Great Britain of all com- 
modities over and above what they can make themselves, 
and no minimum tariff to the United States—that is 
the Canadian manufacturer’s policy. 


It was unfortunate that Lord Elgin was not able to 
be present at the discussion on Imperial immigration 
at the Society of Arts on Tuesday. Mr. Octavius 
Beale, the president of the Federal Council of Aus- 
tralian Manufacturers, read a paper on the Colonies’ 


allowed admission to the Baltic ports. *When there is 
no news the lacuna is filled up by prophecies of what 
the revolutionaries will do when spring comes; 
what the peasants will do when they rise; how 
all the parties that have been moderate are now becoming 
the allies of the extremists in disgust at the ter- 
giversation of the Government ; and finally when the 
Douma will meet, or whether’ it Will meet; and if it 
does meet what line will they or that person or party to 
it take. All of which simply tells us nothing. The 
only semblance of anything but conjecture is the semi- 
official announcement that the Douma is to meet on 
April 28 after the elections on the 7th. The 
**Slova”’, ‘“‘the organ of the party of 30 October”, 
adds its quota by asserting that this is a mere blind, as 
the Douma will be forthwith prorogued till the autumn. 
It would have been just as credible if it had said there 
would be an autumn session—which the ‘‘ mother of 
Parliaments’ may have. 


As to the Algeciras conference, we are told on the 
one hand that Germany and France have arrived at 
an understanding which paves the way to compromise 
on the crucial questions of the police and the State 
Bank ; on the other that France will not abate any of 
her claims in regard to either, and as Germany will 
insist on the international control of both and refuse to 
give preference to any one Power, the chance of 
compromise is exceedingly small. France on account 
of her Algerian frontier and of the preponderance of 
her financial advances to Morocco is bound to take a 
firm stand, but the tone adopted by the French repre- 
sentatives as well as by the German does not seem to 
warrant the apprehension of certain correspondents 
that a crisis is inevitable. Apparently their views 
have been influenced by the decision to limit the 
reports given to the press to a strictly official summary 
of results. 


The.negotiations of the Hungarian Coalition leaders 
with the Emperor-King entrusted to Count Andrassy 
have failed in securing a basis upon which the Coalition 
will take office. So that the breach between the two 
parts of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, which is recog- 
nised as disastrous by all but whose precise conse- 
quences no one is able to forecast, still remains open. 
There does not appear to be a single point in the 
Coalition’s conditions which the King can accept in the 
sense which it attaches to them. Taking the army and 
language question, the Coalition attributes the King’s 
reluctance to grant its demands to a doubt in the King’s 
mind whether these demands represent the national 
will. They propose that these demands shall be 
suspended until they can be again submitted to the 
nation, and in the meantime no increase in the army or 
the estimates shall be contemplated. 
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“This raises the whole point in dispute between the 

arties. . The Hungarian leaders claim that the terms 
of the Constitutional Compact of 1867 are to be inter- 
preted by the Hungarian voter. This is the meaning of 
constitutionalism to them. The Emperor understands 
by constitutionalism that his Royal or Imperial powers 
in regard to Hungary are not to be distinguished from 
his powers as Emperor of Austria. The proposal that 
the coalition shall introduce a wide alteration of the 
electoral law to assure the King of the national will in 
the matter cannot affect the standpoint of the King. 
He might favour the movement for universal suffrage if, 
as it might do, it checked the Magyar aspirations ; but 
no voice from Hungary alone can be suffered to 
interpret the fundamental pact between Austria and 


Hungary. 


In several parts of France and especially in Paris, 
there have been disturbances, which might almost be 
termed rioting, over the taking of the inventories 
under the Separation law. It seems clear that the 
ecclesiastical authorities have not arranged the demon- 
strations against the officials who took the inventories. 
The ‘‘ Temps” notes as a curious circumstance that 
there has been a regular conflict between the militant 
Catholics and the ecclesiastical authorities. The Bishops 
no doubt saw that clerical demonstrations would lead 
to anti-clerical demonstrations and the result would be 
pure ruffianism. This is in fact what has happened. 
The Archbishop of Paris instructed his clergy to offer 
no resistance to the inventories, but to unlock the 
receptacles without rendering further assistance and 
simply to read aformal protest. This procedure would 
have been strictly followed, but the ‘‘ militant Catho- 
lics” took possession and gave orders, disregarding 
the remonstrances of the curés that they had no 
right to assume such authority in the churches. 
M. Drumont of the ‘‘ Libre Parole” and others of 
his type are responsible for these as for previous 
fatuous disturbances. 


Meantime the London County Council has been in 
Paris flirting with the French municipal authorities. 
The usual thing is to be enthusiastic about the visit, 
to talk about entente cordiale and so forth. But the 
entente cordiale is in danger of becoming tedious. It 
can easily be overdone and in England at any rate 
many people are on the verge of impatience if not 
of boredom. One does not grudge the London County 
Councillors their holiday, provided of course their ex- 
penses do not come on the ratepayers, but the yards of 
printed stuff on the subject and posters announcing 
‘Sir Edwin Cornwall’s kiss” and so forth are annoy- 
ing. Who in the world cares to know that the 
Councillors examined a little statue of Bacchus? It 
seems that they have artistic instincts. But why 
did not they take over literature in the shape of 
Mr. John Burns to hold forth on Chaucer and Milton? 


The Labour Representation Committee will have 
sympathisers, we should say, in all classes of society in 
their desire to attack the evils of betting. Horse- 
racing itself is an interesting and important branch of 
national life ; and the people who turn up their eyes 
and declare it to be wholly immoral, are composed 
largely of cranks and prudes. English people love 
a good horse-race and a good sportsman on the turf, 
and the sentiment is wholesome enough; the Prime 
Minister would have much more chance of lasting 
popularity if he were to set up a racing establishment ; 
he should get Lord Rosebery to help him. But this is 
not to say that the betting craze which exists at the 
present time among working-men, clerks, errand boys, 
and indeed in every class of English people, is a light 
evil or excusable. On the contrary it is a grave, even 
disastrous evil, and we wish the statesmen of the 
labour party could find some means of lessening it. 
We admire their ambition but doubt their capacity to 
Stop it by Act of Parliament. 


If horse-racing were stopped, the bookmaker, 
amateur and professional, would thrive all the same 


through other sports and pastimes. It is notorious | ‘public have an interest in knowing. 


that ‘‘books” are made to-day on football matches. 
The public library committee at Gateshead only this 
week advised that betting news should be blacked out 
of the newspapers in the reading-room, and it was 
urged that football in that part of the country led to 
as much gambling as horse-racing. But nothing can 
be done to much effect until the backer learns to view 
the thing as Bitzer in ‘‘ Hard Times” did. When told 
that betting was immoral he declared it was worse—it 
was ridiculous. It seems impossible to persuade the 
average backer that he is bound if he bets regularly or 
often to get the worst of it with the bookmaker. We 
remember the last Duke of Beaufort commenting on 
the statement of a friend that a few very astute backers 
do win on the whole—‘“‘ but even they ”’, said the Duke, 
‘‘get broken in the end”. Until this plain fact is 
grasped by the foolish backer of horses or football 
heroes, there is little hope of reform. 


Dr. Hastings gave a very fresh and interesting 
lecture on Wednesday on health within the home. He 
is one of many authorities to-day who regard the 
modern style of furnishing and upholstering a house as 
very unhealthy in several ways. Especially, he declared 
war against heavy carpets which be~ome breeding 
places for bacilli, and against the best parlour of the 
poor as well as of the middie class. It is doubtful 
whether Dr. Hastings is right in regarding that 
mouldy and unliving room, the best or Sunday parlour, 
as a sign that the working and middle classes wish to 
be ‘‘grand”. It is a cherished tradition handed down 
from generation to generation. It is taken as a sign 
not of grandeur but respectability. From the middle it 
has undoubtedly spread to the poorer classes. Now- 
adays the labour M.P. is usually photographed for the 
illustrated papers in the best parlour. He is sitting on 
one arm-chair by the fire and his wife and baby in the 
other. A parrot in a brass cage is on the table, and 
there are the shells on woolwork mats without which 
no room of the sort is fully furnished. 


Three interesting cases have been in the Courts this 
week. Messrs. Sutton & Co. the well-known carriers 
have won a considerable success over the Manchester 
Corporation. The Corporation contemplated arranging 
for the carriage and delivery of parcels from Man- 
chester to all parts of the United Kingdom and abroad ; 
and also to receive goods from railway companies for 
delivery to consignees. It had statutory powers to 
carry goods on its trams, and Mr. Justice Farwell has 
decided that within the radius it may provide all the 
means for dealing with such goods: have horses and 
carts for delivery, and buildings for storing, and so on, 
and employ servants just as ordinary carriers may do. 
All the expenses are borne by the rates and the city 
funds benefit. What the Corporation is held not 
entitled to do is to extend its operations beyond the 
tramway radius. The decision does not define gene- 
rally what municipalities may or may not do by way of 
trading ; but it restrains them from doing anything 
that does not strictly conform to their statutory powers. 
The Manchester Corporation was contemplating some- 
thing more; and to that extent their competition with 
private traders has been checked. 


If a person, say a grocer, who loathes a civil service 
stores or a co-operative society, supplies an editor 
with information disparaging the object of his aversion 
with the public, must the editor disclose the name of 
his informant if a libel action is brought against him? 
This was the question answered by the Court of Appeal 
on Tuesday. The ‘‘ Tradesman and Shopkeeper” was 
only too glad to have copy giving facts to show that a 
certain Plymouth co-operative society was in a bad 
way. The society, indignant, brought a libel action 
and required to know who had supplied the informa- 
tion. The Court decided that the name of the in- 
formant need not be disclosed. There is no doubt an 
important point of public policy involved. It is a 
matter of honour with editors not to reveal their con-. 
tributors, and if they were compelled to do it much 
valuable information would be unpublished which the 
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The newspaper that described Margaret True Prebble, 
the soi-disant Lady Muriel Paget, as an adventuress did 
so prematurely but correctly enough as the trial at the 
Old Bailey conclusively proved. It is odd that one of 
her names should be True since hopeless falsity and 
lying were the inborn characteristics which brought her 
to grief. She was a familiar case of moral irresponsi- 
bility or insanity which is attended by an extraordinary 
amount of cleverness that lands its possessor at the 
last in disaster. Censure is out of place and im- 
prisonment can do no good; and yet doctors cannot 
certify for insanity in order that such a person 
may be retained in hospital. The prisoner was the 
daughter of a carpenter. She was hopeless at home, 
probably her cleverness disgusted her with her home sur- 
roundings, and she married an army corporal ; between 
the two points she no doubt made acquaintances of 
higher rank than her own, and subsequently made use 
of their names in obtaining expensive goods on false 
pretences ; and stupidly fixed on actual persons. She 
was a clever nurse in a lunatic asylum. Her proper 
placing there would have been as an inmate. 


After the painful shock to members of the legal pro- 
fession caused by the sudden death of Mr. J. G. 
Witt K.C., comes the surprise that he had reached 
the age of seventy. That could not be supposed 
from his appearance and the vigour of his manner. 
Mr. Witt was hardly in the front rank of the Bar, 
but his marked personality made him one of the 
best known. His style was somewhat rough, and 
generally he suggested not the man of scholarship but 
the sportsman, and he was that too. The nisi 
prius sporting barrister is a good type, but it is not 
often that he produces a book on such a subject as 
‘* The Mutual Influence of the Christian Doctrine and 
the School of Alexandria” as Mr. Witt did. 


We cannot say we are sorry that Prebendary 
Ingram and Prebendary Villiers have been elected once 
more as Proctors in Convocation for the diocese of 
London. Not that the opposition to them was either 
in bad taste or wholly without warrant. Critically 
Prebendaries Ingram and Villiers do not represent 
the best-informed opinion amongst the London clergy. 
But their election, for we cannot avoid the obtrusive 
word, did not turn on questions of Biblical criticism ; 
and we have no sympathy with the suggestion that more 
‘* moderate ” men are desirable. Neither Prebendary 
Ingram nor Prebendary Villiers is an immoderate 
man. And as to the Athanasian Creed, which was made 
the crux of the contest, we do not regard the agitation 
— its compulsory use on certain days as sincere. 

e note with pleasure that a country vicar, distin- 
guished for his literary ability, the Rev. Douglas 
Macleane, formerly fellow of Pembroke, Oxford, has 
been chosen Proctor by show of hands in the Salisbury 
diocese. Literary clergymen are all too few in this 
bustling day ; and it is good that the virtues of the 
remnant should be recognised. 


On Monday at the Tate Gallery the twenty-one oil- 
paintings by Turner, hitherto unexhibited, were on 
view in Room VII. We think it must have been a day 
of humiliation for the National Gallery which, possess- 
ing these glorious treasures for’ half a century, has 
stuffed them away in obscure corners. Thanks to the 
skill and taste of Mr. Buttery these Turners have been 
rescued from what the authorities sagely described as 
wrecked condition ”. 


It is hard to say anything of Lady Grey that does not 
savour of the impertinence of praise. Her rare and 
beautiful character, the idyll of her life—these seem to 
need no advertisement. Yet the references to her that 
have been made during the week—among them the 
admirable address of Mr. Percy the Coroner—do serve 
a right and useful purpose: they direct attention to 
a life which should be a pattern to great and to lowly 
people alike. It is possible, then, to be of the world 
and yet to be unworldly. About her life there was 
the serenity and the spiritual strenuousness of the poetry 
of Wordsworth—the favourite writer of herself and of 
her husband, 


MR. BALFOUR’S OPPORTUNITY. 


U NTIL the publication of Mr. Chamberlain’s letter 

to Lord Ridley the week had been gloomy for 
1 Unionists. To all appearances their two leading 
Statesmen, instead of adjusting their insignificant differ. 
ences of opinion, were drifting further apart from one 
another. The minority in the House of Commons, 
deplorably small as it must be, seemed likely to be 
further weakened by internal divisions. Personal rival- 
ries were anticipated : competing groups and jarring 
organisations were being outlined. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
letter removes the worst of these possibilities and fore- 
bodings, and should make it easy for Mr. Balfour 
to retain the leadership of a practically united and 
vigorous Opposition. This is now the situation. A 
meeting of the party will be held. At this meeting 
steps will be taken to ascertain whether a majority of 
its members are rigid free importers, and obstinately 
opposed to any change in the existing system ; or, 
secondly, on the assumption that a majority are in 
favour of some form of fiscal reform, whether they are 
in favour of deferring the active prosecution of its 
policy to some indefinite future date. Or, thirdly, 
whether the majority give not only a cold and 
theoretical support to the idea but are resolutely 
determined to keep it in the forefront of the considered 
and practical programme of the Unionist party. Now, 
it is certain that at this meeting the number of un- 
bending free importers will be shown to be wholly 
insignificant. It is equally certain that the tariff 
reformers who wish to relegate the question to a dim 
and distant future are, if not in so small, yet in a very 
decided, minority. And, consequently, it will appear 
that the effective majority of the party emerge from the 
elections convinced of the necessity of Tariff Reform 
and determined to work steadily to convert the country 
to their views. 

So far, so good. But what will be Mr. Balfour's 
attitude when these results have been attained? Then 
will be his great opportunity. He may perfunctorily 
accept and acquiesce in these results, while he fails 
to grasp their true significance and their political 
influence upon the fortunes of the party. In that 
case he will remain the parliamentary leader of a 
dispirited Opposition, but he will be out of touch with 
all its living aspirations, and he will grievously offend 
the militant forces of Unionism in the constituencies. 
Or, appreciating the true import of these results, he 
may proclaim himself in warm sympathy with the con- 
clusions arrived at, he may declare that from that 
moment he will be a tariff reformer in deed, as well as 
in word, and that even though he may not be able at 
the time to subscribe to every detail of Mr. Chamberlain's 
proposals, he is in such perfect accord with their objects 
that he can co-operate with him in all sincerity and 
earnestness. In that case Mr. Balfour will find himself 
the leader of an Opposition, small indeed in numbers, 
but fired by a great purpose, enthusiastic, and united. 
Much more than that, Mr. Balfour from that moment 
will have with him all that is most living and active of 
the Unionist electorate throughout the whole country. 
Why should not Mr. Balfour accept the conclusions that 
the party meeting will arrive at in this spirit? There 
is nothing in his past definitions of his opinions to pre- 
vent him from doing this. So far as principle and 
logic are concerned, he has never uttered or written a 
word which is incompatible with the full proposals of 
Mr. Chamberlain. He has, it is true, until now dissented 
from the immediate and necessary adoption of corn 
taxation and of a general tariff. But in both instances 
his dissent, or the absence of present approval, has 
been based on grounds of expediency. And, with 
respect to corn taxation, he has expressly stated that 
he does not share the apprehensions of free-fooders ; 
while as regards a general tariff, he admitted at 
Leeds that it would be a convenient means of giving 
effect to his own proposals for Retaliation. We must 
ascribe his reservations and hesitations on these two 
heads, not to his own intellectual objection to the pro- 
posals, but to his fears of what would be the effect 
of his adoption of them on the minds of others. 
Rightly or wrongly he thought, in the interests of the 
country, that the last Cabinet should be maintained in 
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ower till last autumn. And he was urged by his 
advisers not to frighten needlessly the agricultural 
labourer. 

But all the conditions are now changed. There 
js no stopgap Cabinet to be considered. And 
the electors have proved beyond a shadow of 
doubt that a Balfourite candidate has no_ superior 
attractions over a Chamberlainite, for either the 
urban or the rural labourer. The Radicals affix the 
stigma of the little loaf on the one as easily as on the 
other. At the same time, the more the matter is consi- 
dered, the clearer does it become that a moderate general 
tariff is a necessary corollary to Colonial Preference, 
and is urgently needed for purely revenue purposes. 
Nor should Mr. Balfour concern himself with the 
number of nominal Balfourites who have been returned 
to this Parliament. A certain proportion of these can- 
didates undoubtedly declared themselves followers of 
Mr. Balfour’s distinctive policy out of a sense of party 
or personal loyalty. Another section did so because at 
the time this seemed to them to be the more prudent 
course. Those who acted from personal loyalty will 
hail with satisfaction and relief any approximation 
on Mr. Balfour’s part to what is called the more 
advanced policy ; whereas to the opportunists the elec- 
tions must have proved that though adherence to the 
Balfour policy does not diminish a free trade hostility, 
it misses the genuine enthusiasm which a straight- 
forward support of the larger policy never fails to 
excite. The figures of the polls at the Scotch Universi- 
ties should open Mr. Balfour’s mind to the weakness 
of the hold of free-trade doctrines on the educated 
classes of his own country. It is precisely amongst 
the graduates of those Universities that a large free- 
trade Unionist vote might have been expected. But the 
figures—the very eloquent figures—show an astonish- 
ing preponderance of opinion in favour of Tariff Reform. 

If then, as we earnestly hope, Mr. Balfour is able to 
seize this opportunity, and to put himself in accord with 
all that is living and vigorous in the party which is 
anxious to follow his lead, he will most certainly 
find that gradually and naturally the number of free 
importers and even of ‘‘Balfourites’”’ in its ranks 
will diminish. There need be, and there should 
be, no harsh measures. There should be no effort 
to enforce strict uniformity of opinions. No test 
of orthodoxy should be applied. The suggestion that 
Mr. Chamberlain wished summarily to expel from the 
Unionist party all who cannot subscribe to the policy 
of the Tariff Reform League came from some opponent 
of tariff reform. It is expressly repudiated by Mr. 
Chamberlain in his letter to Lord Ridley. This kind 
of narrow intolerance should be left to the little clique 
of fanatical Unionist free traders. The reconstruction 
on more representative lines of the central organi- 
sation of the party will necessarily bring home 
to the minds of the leaders the real feeling of 
their followers in the country, and will incidentally 
provide that local, and probably temporary, varia- 
tions in that feeling receive adequate attention. So 
any fear that the adoption of the changes that 
Mr. Chamberlain demands will lead to a proscription 
of all but tariff reformers is groundless. If Mr. Balfour 
grasps this opportunity, and gives effect to the reforms 
in political machinery which the situation requires, the 
Unionist party will become gradually a more and more 
united body in support of Tariff Reform, not because of 
any artificial pressure, or the operation of any formal 
tests or resolutions, but through the automatic growth 
of national conviction. 


THE MOORISH SEANCE. 


I" was said of a famous conference ‘‘ Le Congrés ne 

marche pas, mais il danse”. Unfortunately there 
is no Prince de Ligne at Algeciras to epigrammatise the 
position of affairs but in any case there is nothing there 
resembling the joyous trifling of Vienna. Fortunately 
too there is no Napoleon in the background. Evidently 
the special correspondent finds his occupation some- 
thing of a sinecure if we may draw inferences from 
certain subacid references to the representatives of the 
Powers and their reticence. This reticence indeed 


is as it should be, but there is no lack of entertain- 
ment in what we do know. For instance, can anything 
be more absurd than the position conceded to Morocco 
herself? A State supposed to be in a moribund con- 
dition, whose future was gravely debated by four 
European Powers, who then signed agreements care- 
fully distributing among themselves the responsibilities 
for her future, now finds herself seated at the council 
board on an equal footing with the four in question 
along with some others who were rashly assumed to 
have no interest in the matter. Nothing is settled 
without the interference of her representatives, who 
do not hesitate to delay every decision by refer- 
ences to Fez which take about a fortnight to carry 
through. The other day business was seriously 
inconvenienced by the absence of the chief Moorish 
representative who had crossed the Straits to bring over 
all or a portion of his harem which certainly looks like an 
anticipation of prolonged residence onthe European side. 
It is not surprising to learn that the temper of the 
delegates is beginning to suffer from a prolongation of 
what is becoming nothing better than a dreary farce. The 
position is as illogical and irritating as it would be for 
a committee in lunacy to be intruded upon a meeting 
of his trustees to discuss his own future with free 
permission to delay and obstruct the proceedings to the 
top of his bent. It must be admitted that the Christian 
Powers have not always appeared in this matter to the 
best advantage. There was a distinct reluctance to 
allow taxation upon intoxicating liquors which would not 
only be in the general interest of the Moors, but would 
tend to the more exact observance of Mohammedan 
obligations. However, with regard to the raising of cus- 
toms dues for the country at large no real objection seems 
to be taken, but there is a vital differenceas to the method 
of spending the money. It is said with perfect truth 
that to earmark a prospective income of this kind for 
public works which have not yet come into existence is 
on a par with the general character of the comedy. 
It partakes much more of the nature of opéra bouffe 
than serious business. It is a kind of tariff policy 
which will not commend itself to the most ardent of 
reformers. It means that the foreigner is to be taxed 
for the benefit not even of Morocco, but to increase 
the personal revenues of the Sultan, which will be spent 
on idle or reprehensible pleasures. It is hardly credible 
that a committee of foreigners will allow themselves 
to be reduced to so absurd a dilemma. 

But the real question for the Powers is not the 
absurdities of the past few days but the possibilities of 
the future. Is the farce merely the lever de rideau 
before a tragedy or is the whole play merely an 
extravaganza without a plot and without a dénofiment ? 
All the signs point to the latter. Unless some agree- 
ment be reached before many weeks are over, we shall 
find ourselves stranded once again in all the uncer- 
tainties and difficulties of the status quo. Still in any 
case the issue is not likely to be otherwise than peace- 
ful. Opinion in Germany clearly shows a disinclination 
to disturb itself about Moorish matters and French 
Opinion is far more generally determined about the 
action to be taken than it was at first. M. Rouvier, 
having got rid of M. Delcassé, has now reverted to the 
Delcassé policy and it is evident that he will have 
behind him a consensus of opinion which the late 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had not. He is in a 
much stronger position than he was six months ago, 
because first he does not depend upon the Socialist 
vote and second, if he maintains a reasonably strong 
attitude on Moorish affairs he will have the support 
of Moderates such as MM. Méline and Ribot and 
also of the advanced but patriotic politicians like 
M. Clémenceau. The disappearance of General André 
and M. Pelletan has resulted in a very considerable 
strengthening of the army and navy. Further the 
honesty and loyalty of our own diplomacy have been 
tested and we have shown our determination to act 
in every respect not only up to the letter but to the 
spirit of our engagements. On the other hand the 
Kaiser has effected one coup in getting rid of his 
principal adversary in Europe and we doubt if even 
from his point of view much is to be gained by 
prolonging and aggravating Moorish anarchy or by 
stimulating French Rostility to Germany. There are 
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many dainty morsels that may be adroitly snatched 
from the seething pot of Morocco without plunging 
into war. But, while the two questions of police and 
finance remain unsettled, we see little prospect of any 
determined attempt to introduce order into the country. 

The question of the Algerian frontier France must 
take in hand at once—there is no opposition to this 
from any quarter—but the real crux arises in the ques- 
tion of policing the country at large. Is France com- 
petent and prepared to undertake so gigantic a task 
even if permitted to do so by European agreement ? 
We have grave doubts on this score. The difficulties 
are widely different from those which she has already 
experienced in reducing Tunis to order. In Moham- 
medan lands of that nature to acquire control of the 
Padishah’s representative is to command the country. 
Not so in Morocco, where the Sultan’s position is 
different. Any attempt to interfere with his authority 
as head of a religious State will lead to a Holy 
War and a ‘“‘law of guarantees’ must be arranged 
before any outside Power can intervene. Morocco 
is a pontifical State, a loose congeries of tribes only 
bound together by a religious bond. Therefore to talk 
of cutting the country up into ‘‘ international sections ” 
as in Crete is both ludicrous and dangerous. No real 
solution is possible that does not insure the religious 
independence and the ostensible sovereignty of the 
Sultan. Otherwise we are confronted with a pro- 
longed war against Berber tribes. All this will want 
arranging with tact and discretion. In the result 
to be successful it must appear to the Moors as an 
alliance, whatever it may be in fact. In the matter 
of finance another serious difficulty has to be faced. 
The reasons which make it difficult for France to 
allow any other Power to establish itself in Morocco 
to promote order prevent her permitting another than 
herself to acquire control of the finances. Morocco 
lies between two French possessions and it is as un- 
reasonable to suppose that France can allow any 
foreign influence to be permanently established there 
as for us to see any other Power dominating Egypt. 
She is also the only state that has advanced large 
sums to the Sultan. But against these legitimate 
French pleas Europe has the counter-demand for the 
suppression of anarchy and disorder. Trade is vanish- 
ing and the tourist traffic diminishing while the only 
industry that flourishes is brigandage. 

We fail to see any indication that the Conference will 
find a solution for a farcical situation. Germany could 
of course cut the knot at once, but in the event of her 
teluctance there is no way out. It is an amusing 
comment on her “isolation”. The only impressive 
feature of this delusive conclave up to the present has 
been the marked effacement of Russia and Austria, both 
paralysed by internal disorders, different in their nature 
but alike in their effects ; neither of them is of any use 
to her ally, and Italy is edging away from Germany 
while we incline strongly to France. Yet with all this 
Germany may spoil the game for France, who has 
recovered in great measure from her fit of nerves but 
cannot repair her past mistakes. Adroit bluff has 
its uses in diplomacy no less than at the card-table ; 
supposing, that is, you can gauge accurately your 
opponent’s state of mind. 


THE TRADE UNION SETTLEMENT. 


F the recent elections had not resulted in the return 
of so many Labour members the Government’s 
trade-union programme would be very different from 
what it is. The labour party may be divided on many 
subjects, but they unanimously demand a return to the 
conditions prior to the Taff Vale Railway case, when the 
funds of the unions were not liable for illegal acts 
committed in the course of trade disputes. This is 
an extreme position which has not been approved by 
general public opinion. Mr. Asquith did not approve 
before the election ; but under the stress of the campaign 
he came round to the view of the Labour members. 
There are undoubtedly good reasons for altering the 
law' to the advantage of trade unions; but not for 
relieving them entirely from the civil responsibility 
which all societies must be under for doing what is un- 


lawful in the course of their operations. Nor do we 
believe that the Government expect their measure to 
become law in the form in which it will be introduced, 
They know it would never be passed by the House of 
Lords. In rejecting it the Lords would be supported 
by the majority of the people in the country who are not 
trade unionists; and the Government could not get 
up an effective agitation against them for that reason, 
So that even after the Bill had passed the Commons, 
if it did, the Government could represent itself as 
thwarted by the Lords, while recommending the labour 
party to accept amendments rather than lose the whole 
bill altogether. This would not be a very high- 
minded way of getting out of the dilemma; but it 
would serve; and the word of promise would, not for 
the first time in politics, be kept to the ear and broken 
to the sense. The stratagem would not be seen through 
by many who would have charged the Government 
with betraying them if it had introduced a reasonable 
measure that had some chance of being passed. When 
the showy and insincere proposal is eliminated from the 
bill, there are other practicable amendments of the law 
which could be approved by all who are not hopelessly 
prejudiced against trade-unionism. 

Take the case of picketing. A trade-union’s funds 
are liable if only one of its officials or a workman is sent 
by it to a place where a strike is going on to persuade 
other men not to accept work there. He must not use 
the least argument or proof to convince them. This is 
not the case of persuading a man to break his con- 
tract ; and it seems reasonable, if strikes are to be per- 
mitted at all, that men should not be forbidden the 
ordinary right of persuading others to do what they are 
legally doing themselves. It is usually said that if a 
number of men begin to persuade others this, in the 
excitement of a strike,'assumes inevitably the form of 
intimidation. Some limit might be put to the numbers. 
whom the trade union could put on to persuade, and 
for whom it would be responsible. As to those for whom 
the union should be held responsible if other forms of 
picketing are employed, violence and intimidation for 
example, that will depend on the general responsibility 
which the law lays on trade unions in respect of their 
servants or agents. The lawis no doubt in this respect 
the same for trade unions as for others ; and whether 
aman is an agent or servant is a matter of fact that 
juries determine. But the class of men on juries are 
notoriously bitter opponents of trade unions and 
hardly ever are working-men found amongst them. 
Trade unionism has in fact suffered more from findings 
of fact by juries than it has from the interpretation of 
law by the judges who are not exactly enthusiastic for 
it. Instances might be quoted where either a judge 
who may also have to decide on facts, or a jury, has 
found on the most trivial grounds that a trade union 
was responsible for the acts of certain men as its 
agents. The Denaby Main case furnished a remarkable 
instance. But a person may be responsible for his 
agents or servants’ acts even if he has forbidden them. 
An omnibus company instructs its drivers not to race 
with or obstruct other omnibuses. One of its drivers 
obstructs an opposition omnibus by pulling across the 
road in front of it, and upsets it. In the overturned 
omnibus a passenger is injured and he obtains damages 
from the company whose driver has broken its in- 
structions. Again it may be said that what is law 
for an omnibus company ought to be law for a trade 
union. But it would be reasonable to enact specifically 
for a trade union that the persons or officials for whom 
it is held responsible must be specifically delimited from 
the indiscriminate mass of its members; and that if 
it is shown that the union honestly forbade, or refused 
to sanction, illegal acts the mere fact of the persons 
doing them being in connexion with the union should 
not be sufficient to cast responsibility upon the funds. 

The remaining serious disadvantage of the trade 
unions that may be mentioned is their risky position 
under the law relating to conspiracy. Trade unions 
are in modern times almost the only bodies on which 
a civil liability for conspiracy falls; and the conspiracy 
law has always been regarded as invidious and danger- 
ous. A trade union that officially has not sanctioned or 
even known of a wrongful act may be made responsible 
for it because it has been committed by members 
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belonging to the union. Whatever is done illegally in 
the course of a strike the union may be represented 
as having taken a part in by continuing to support the 
strike. With the help of plentiful prejudice on the 
part of a jury it may be proved to have been acting in 
concert with men to whom it has given no instructions 
nor even been in communication. The unions have suf- 
fered injustice in this way. The general law of conspiracy 
cannot be abolished to save the unions from this incon- 
venience ; but there is a case for defining more strictly 
the persons whose actions are alone to be regarded 
as those of the unions. The persons conspiring in 
a trade dispute should be shown to be recognised 
officials of the union ; either belonging to the central 
body or under its direction and control. The Act 
of the Conservative Government of (875 provided 
that a combination for trade purposes should no longer 
be regarded as a conspiracy. It was the intention 
of the Government who passed that Act that the 
unions should not be responsible to the law at all. 
There can be no doubt of that ; but circumstances have 
altered much since then. At that time not to be sued, 
not to be responsible, was regarded as a disability, and 
as only a partial recognition of the unions’ legality. 
This view would be regarded as absurd now ; and to 
give the unions complete immunity would be no longer 
a form of disability but the conferring of a status which 
no other individual or corporation in the country can 
claim except the King. Such amendments of the law 
as we have suggested would remove the special hard- 
ships pressing on trade unions and would not be 
abhorrent from the general sense of the community. 


THE UNIVERSITY ELECTIONS. 


daring of our Universities is magnificent. 
After every election they are threatened with‘ 
deprivation of their parliamentary privileges if they do 
not mend their ways and next time return good 
Liberals to the House of Commons. The threat may 
not be expressed in precisely those terms, but it is well 
understood that nothing else is meant. Still, unre- 
pentant and unabashed, they go on returning 
Conservatives or Unionists, anyone in fact rather 
than a Liberal. This time, so far from mending 
their ways, they have stiffened their backs, and 
replaced the solitary Liberal University member by 
a Unionist. So much weight do these stiff-necked 
institutions of sound learning attach to Liberal threats. 
And yet if they were ever in danger of extinction as 
Parliamentary constituencies, it should be now, when 
a Liberal Government commands a majority large 
enough to do any evil thing. But threatened men 
come to smile at threats. University electors were as 
expectant of a Liberal majority at this election as 
‘other people, but it had no effect in tempering their 
audacity. At Oxford no Liberal appeared in the field ; 
no Liberal appeared at Cambridge. London replaced 
a Liberal by a Unionist. Glasgow and Aberdeen returned 
a Unionist with a majority of more than a thousand 
over the Liberal, although there were two Unionists to 
divide the anti-Liberal vote. Finally at Edinburgh 
and S. Andrews a gentleman variously described as a 
Liberal and Free Trade Unionist could not even make 
a respectable show against the official Unionist. Thus 
the Universities are solid against the Liberals. 

This is very unpleasant for the party who have always 
considered themselves pre-eminently the party of 
intellect as against the party of wealth. Oxford and 
Cambridge they discount of course on the score of 
the electors’ wealth. Seeing what a large proportion 
of University electors are professional men, especially 
schoolmasters and clergymen, there is humour in this 
Tiches theory of their Conservatism. 
cannot be explained on that ground ; and even less the 
Scottish Universities. With them it is pure cussedness. 
On every ground they ought to be Liberal. It cannot 
even be urged that their electors are largely Anglican 
clergy. In fact Liberals cannot explain, or explain 
away, the awkward fact that the only vote to which 


_4n intellectual qualification is attached is permanently 


and everywhere against them. In these painful cir- 


when similarly nonplussed—turn to violence. If you 
cannot convert an opponent to your views, remove him. 
So after every election we hear that the Universities 
are to be deprived. : 

The old arguments—for some motive other than the 
real one must be advanced for decency’s sake—will be 
brought out again. The Liberal in the street will be 
great on the iniquity in this democratic country of any- 
thing but numbers counting as a qualification for a vote. 
Is it possible that anything so antediluvian as an intel- 
lectual test can be allowed to survive into these days 
of advanced and compulsory education ? Monstrous! 
We are all too well educated now to care for intellect. 
Heads only for us: we count by heads, as the intel- 
iectual Mr. Morley once exclaimed. 

But this line of argument does not suit the Liberal 
don. Heis loyal to his University and cannot acquiesce 
in docking Alma Mater of her representation in the 
House. Also, though he be a Liberal, strong and 
good enough, he does not quite like, as a professor or 
at any rate an intellectual himself, to flout intellect 
as a ground of fitness to vote in a Parliamentary 
election. So the Liberal don has hit upon a very neat 
argument, which does service with the utmost regularity. 
He says it is quite right that the Universities should 
have members, but they should be elected wholly by the 
resident members, the majority of whom he affirms are 
Liberals. He makes a bad point, by the way, when 
he insists that the majority of the resident Fellows are 
Liberals ; for it is knocking the bottom out of all his 
other arguments. He makes it too obvious why he 
wants the vote to be confined to resident Fellows. He 
should disclaim any knowledge or concern how it would 
| affect the result of the voting. But in fact every 
| Liberal don we have ever met always claims—gene- 
rally with some heat—that if the vote were restricted to 
the resident members a Liberal would be returned. 

The University franchise being avowedly intellectual 
or educational, it is difficult to see how domicile can 
enter into the question. Why for instance is a Fellow 
of All Souls more fit to vote as a University man 
when he is residing at Oxford than when he is, say, a 
Canon of Westminster or a K.C. in practice or a dis- 
tinguished Civil Servant? But the Liberal don regards 
the small group of members of the University who 
happen to be in residence at a particular moment as the 
intellectual hierarchy, the cream, of all the graduates 
the world over. The graduate who is out in the world 
is of the common herd and not fit to vote for a 
University. Is not this a very improper view for the 
member of a democratic party? Conservatives are 
more catholic. To them their University is not a 
teaching coterie, domiciled for half the year in the 
University town, but it is all the men who carry with 
| them into the world the stamp of college life and 

University training. The few members of the University 
who happen to be in residence for the time being—a 
| continually changing body—have no right whatever to 
| claim that they, and they alone, are the University. 

But objectors to University representation are in the 
way of getting reinforcement. No doubt ‘ Free 
Fooders ” will soon have serious misgivings as to the 
fitness of Universities to have members of their own ; for 
Unionist Free Traders have come off no better at the 
hands of University electors than Liberals. Where is 
poor Sir John Gorst ? Where did Glasgow and Aberdeen 
put Professor Smith? Where was Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
at Edinburgh and S. Andrews? Sententious moralising 
with grandmotherly advice, even when picked up by a 
dash of partisan acerbity, is not enough to carry a well- 


cumstances they do what private persons very often do 


educated electorate ; not even with all Kailyard assisting. 
And it may be assumed with certainty that the bulk of 


| Mr. Strachey’s votes were given by Liberals ; so that 
_in the Universities of Edinburgh and S. Andrews the 
But London | 


number of Unionists opposed to tariff reform would 
seem to be very near to nil. 


A LIBERAL QUACK AND THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 


“Ts Liberal Government has a guide philosopher 
and friend in Mr. Frederic Harrison from whom 
it may always count on obtaining extreme views ex- 
pressed in the most violent of language. As Home 
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Rule by instalments is to be the policy of the new | 
Government, and there is some uncertainty what the 
first instalment should be, Mr. Harrison comes forward 
with a notable one for abolishing the House of Lords 
as a legal tribunal for the three kingdoms ; for putting 
in its place the Privy Council as the appellate court for 
England alone ; and for letting Scotch and Irish appeal 
cases be settled in Edinburgh and Dublin. Mr. 
Harrison in his article in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” in 
which these proposals appear does not say whether the 
Privy Council would still remain the Court of Appeal 
for India and the Colonies ; but as it is supposed they 
would gratify ‘‘ the legitimate pride” of Scotland and 
Ireland there is no reason why the legitimate pride 
of India and the Colonies should not be gratified 
in a similar manner. When the Australian Com- 
monwealth was founded this question arose, and the 

ride of the new nation did express itself by demand- 
ing that all Australian appeals should be heard in 
Australia itself: though ultimately the jurisdiction 
of the Privy Council was retained in a modified 
form. And there has certainly been more dis- 
satisfaction expressed by the Colonies, by Canada 
especially, with the jurisdiction of the Privy Council 
than has ever come from Scotland and Ireland in 
regard to the House of Lords since lay peers ceased to 
sit on appeals, and Lords of Appeal in ordinary were 
appointed. There is quite as good, or as bad, a case for 
curtailing the Privy Council jurisdiction in appeals from 
the Colonies as for abolishing that of the Lords in 
appeals within Great Britain. And we may ask in 
passing, why should not Wales have a legitimate pride 
to be considered as well as other countries in the 
empire? It has not an independent legal and judicial 
system at present; but that only makes its position 
more invidious. Mr. Harrison should have proposed 
one while he was about it. This and the disestablish- 
ment of the Welsh Church would have made an 
attractive programme which might also have gratified the 
legitimate pride of Wales. But, whether with or without 
these possible modifications, Mr. Harrison’s plan for 
legal Home Rule would be a considerable instalment of 
Home Rule quite in the spirit of the Government’s 
expressed intentions, and there would no longer be a 
common centre in which the law of the British Empire 
would be administered. 

But Mr. Harrison has more in his mind than to 
gratify the legitimate pride of Scotland or Ireland or 
the Colonies. His plan is not only an instalment of 
Home Rule but an instalment of the revenge which as 
a Radical he is eager to take upon the House of Lords 
itself as a political institution. It would be a useful pre- 
lude, he says, to a complete reorganisation of the House 
of Lords itself. But he passes lightly over this aspect, 
and declaims especially against the House of Lords 
because he asserts it has, even as a legal tribunal, been 
dominated by its political prejudices. Its decisions in 
trade-union cases are especially quoted as showing the 
need for ‘‘ securing an impartial tribunal; or at any 
rate of suppressing a partial tribunal”. Now nothing 
can be more offensively untrue than to ascribe these 
decisions to the political atmosphere of the House 
of Lords. A critic may show that the personal or 
economic prejudices or views of some of the Lords 
might and probably did influence the decisions. But a 
sensible critic would not invoke gratuitously the poli- 
tical influence of the House of Lords to account for 
them. Only a raging partisan would do this ; and he 
might as well say that the Chancery Judge Mr. Justice 
Farwell was under political influence when he gave the 


decision which the House of Lords ultimately upheld. 
But Sir Frederick Pollock in a letter to the ‘* Daily 
Chronicle” disputes altogether Mr. Harrison’s pre- 
mises as to the House of Lords: and every lawyer 


but Mr. Harrison would corroborate his views. He | 


points out that recent decisions of the House of Lords 
have on the whole developed the law in a more broad- 
minded and less technical manner than those of the 
Courts below. He is speaking of the trade-union and 
industrial cases which Mr. Harrison thinks are decided 
according to the class interests and political prejudices 
of the Lords. Yet it is well known that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act which was entirely a piece of labour 
legislation has been construed by the Lords in a manner 


more favourable to the working classes than in the Courts 
below whose adverse decisions have been reversed. 
And even the decisions of the Lords in trade-union 
cases have been more favourable to the operations of 
trade unionism than the Courts below. Sir Frederick 
Pollock quotes Allen v. Flood as an example where the 
House of Lords prevented the Court of Appeal (with 
whom almost all the judges agreed) from restoring the 
old-fashioned doctrines of malice and conspiracy. We 
can understand Mr. Harrison believing that the House 
of Lords overruled the Court of Appeal wrongly when it 
decided by the Taff Vale case that union funds were 
answerable for the corporate action. Many lawyers 
take that view and we have done so in writing of it in 
this REview; but never for such reasons as those 
given by Mr. Harrison. His charge of political bias 
in the House of Lords as a legal tribunal through 
association with the House of Lords as a political body 
is disproved by a comparison of its decisions with those 
of the Courts below on the labour cases. 

Mr. Harrison is equally inconsequent in compar- 
ing the House of Lords unfavourably with the Privy 
Council. There is no reason why the Privy Council 
should be a better tribunal from his point of view 
than the Lords, as its members are practically the 
same. Law Lords are the most important of its 
members and it is not intelligible why they should dis- 
please Mr. Harrison at Westminster and please him at 
Whitehall. He lauds the Council only to censure the 
Lords, but he does not give a fair version of the facts. 
The Council is not the satisfactory tribunal he repre- 
sents it as being. It is the most expensive Court in 
the country, perhaps in the world, and the Lords 
has very little more of what Mr. Harrison politely 
calls the Lord Mayor’s Show element in it than 
the Council. With the exception of the Lord Chancellor 
the Lords sit in ordinary dress as the Judges do 
in the Judicial Committee, and if Mr. Harrison 
objects to paraphernalia there is more of it in the lower 
Courts than there is in the supreme Court of the 
nation. When he describes the Judicial Committee as 
businesslike, and its Court as a proper Court in an- 
tithesis to the House of Lords, he displays a very 
imperfect acquaintance with his subject. It is mere 
spitefulness to disparage the Lords by making all 
the points in favour of the Judicial Committee. In 
neither of them have we what we want—an imperial 
tribunal to which appeals should come from all the 
countries in the empire; and Mr. Harrison’s plan 
carries us further away from that desirable ideal by 
destroying whatever approaches to it at present. His 
attack on the House of Lords has been deprecated in 
advance by Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. Haldane, and 
others who aim at the integration and not the disinte- 
gration of the imperial system. If the institution of 
an imperial Court is complicated with an attack on 
the Lords, the difficulties of those who desire one 
Court of appeal for the empire are increased; and 
they have no desire to see their movement com- 
promised by those who are hostile to the House 
of Lords simply because it is the House of Lords. 
The present Government is already suspect in regard 
to that House; and if it were induced. to support 
the establishment of an imperial Court, the hostility 
of Radicals like Mr. Harrison to the House of Lords 
would immensely prejudice any steps it might take in 
that direction. But Mr. Harrison is not one to whom 
arguments from imperial considerations can be hope- 
fully addressed: and if his declarations against the 
House of Lords are consonant with his project for de- 
taching the various parts of the empire from their legal 
base here, he will be doubly pleased. The influence 
of Mr. Harrison’s political school in the Liberal party 
paralyses a Liberal Government in dealing with colonial 
questions. Sir Frederick Pollock’s letter shows this in 
one particular matter—the creation of ‘‘an adequate 
Court of last resort for the whole of the British empire 
by a fusion of the existing separate jurisdictions of the 
House of Lords and the Privy Council”. It is an object 
which he trusts may have the prompt and serious atten- 
tion of the King’s present advisers ; but, he adds, it 
will certainly not be aided by vituperating the House 
of Lords. Yet we may be sure Mr. Harrison will con- 
tinue to vituperate. 
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THE CITY. 


— are good, being go}}} at the time of 
writing, and Irish Land stock has risen to 92}. 
With regard to the latter stock, who shall decide when 
doctors disagree? The ‘‘ Financial News” says that 
the rise is due to market preparations for the new 
issue. The ‘‘ Financial Times” says that the rise is 
due to a rumour that the Government has made 
arrangements which will obviate the necessity of a 
mew issue! We do not know what these ‘‘ arrange- 
ments” may or can be. But we do know that a 
number of Irish landlords who have sold their land 
have not been paid the purchase price, and as the 
tenants will pay no more rent, something like a dead- 
lock has ensued. Other landlords who are willing and 
anxious to sell are met by the reply that no funds are 
available. In these circumstances we should say that 
the ‘‘ Financial News” is right, and that a new issue 
is unavoidable ; though whether this is a ‘‘ bull” or a 
“bear” point we cannot undertake to decide. It is 
our opinion that Consols will slowly and _ steadily 
advance, both because trade is very good and going 
better, and because Mr. Asquith means to be a buyer 
in the market to a greater extent than his predecessor. 

Looking at the Bank reports for the last half-year 
(some of them are for the year), it is impossible not to 
be struck with the fact that the dividends are exactly 
the same as they were for the corresponding period of 
1904, leaving out two or three small banks not worth 
considering. Equally striking is the fact that by far 
the largest dividends are earned by two provincial 
banks, with small capitals and reserves, and in districts 
not usually regarded as business centres. The list is 
headed by the Lancaster Banking Company, which pays 
a dividend of 25%; per cent., and by Stuckey’s Bank, 
which pays a dividend of 233 per cent. The Lancaster 
Banking Company has a capital of 55,000 shares 
of £35, of which £5 10s. is paid, that is a working 
capital of £302,000. Stuckey’s Bank has a capital of 
34,000 shares of £60, of which £12 is paid up, making 
a working capital of £408,0co. This, of course, is a 
small capital compared with Parr’s Bank, which heads 
the list of great London banks with a dividend of 
21 per cent. on a paid-up capital of 41,700,000, with a 
reserve fund of £1,809,454; and the London and 
County, which comes next with a dividend of 20 per cent. 
on a paid-up capital of £2,000,000; and Lloyds Bank 
with a dividend of 18} per cent. on a paid-up capital 
df £3,544,000. The London and Provincial pays 
18 per cent. on a paid-up capital of £800,000: the 
London City and Midland pays 18 per cent. on a 
paid-up capital of 43,000,000: the National Provincial 
pays 17 per cent. on a paid-up capital of £2,580,000: 
the London and Westminster pays 13 per cent. on a 
paid-up capital of £2,800,000: and the London Joint- 
Stock Bank pays 11 per cent. on a paid-up capital 
of £1,800,000. Is it not remarkable that Stuckey’s 
Bank, which operates in Somersetshire and Wilt- 
shire, and competes in Bristol with its big London 
rivals, earns double the dividends that are earned 
by the London Joint-Stock, and more than Parr’s 
and Lloyds? Perhaps in the country districts the 
tisks are greater, and the rates of interest proportion- 
ately higher. 

A very painful incident occurred this week which 
quite upset the Kaffir market. A gentleman well 
known in South African financial circles committed 
suicide, and, as always happens in these cases, the 
amount of his holdings was much exaggerated, and all 
sorts of rumours were spread about as to the shares he 
was carrying over. The Kaffir market is in no condi- 
tion to absorb forced sales, and Rand Mines, the index 
stock, fell to 7, and East Rands to6. On the declara- 
tion of war in the Transvaal in 1899 a sort of panic 
naturally ensued, and Rand Mines shares, which were 
then £1 face value, fell to £28, having been as high 
as £48. The share was subsequently divided into 
four shares of 5s. each, and just before the declara- 
‘tion of peace rose to £13, equivalent to £52. 
The present price of £7 is equivalent to £28, the 
Panic price of 1899! And this is the result of three 
years of peace and development! The present condition 
“of the market is of course partly due to uncertainty as 


to what is going to happen to Chinese labour under the 


new régime. But it is also largely due to the action of 
the Kaffir magnates themselves. There has been so 
much ‘ bear’’ selling by big houses that the speculative 
public is disgusted. Whenever a new enterprise is 
launched, the shares are brought out at such a high 
premium that outsiders have no chance. ‘‘ Le bon 
public” is not such a fool as it was, as the magnates 
are beginning to discover. Nothing but huge dividends, 
or gambling counters issued at a reasonable premium, 
will attract buyers to this unhappy market. 

The American railway market continues to puzzle 
the wisest heads. Some say it is tiréd: others pro- 
nounce it finished: while others declare that it is 
merely a case of ‘‘reculer pour mieux sauter”. The 
prices move up and down so quickly that it is hopeless 
to attempt to record them in a weekly article. The 
idea has been started that there is going to be a huge 
coal strike this spring, involving 500,000 operatives, 
and that the strike will extend sympathetically to all 
the trades in the United States. This bogey shows 
unmistakeable marks of having been manufactured in 
the ‘‘ bear” shop, because when stocks are wanted, 
we are told the strike is imminent, and when stocks are 
for sale, we are told the strike is as good as settled. 
This should make the operator on this side of the 
Atlantic cautious. Steel Commons and Union Pacifics 
are always good to buy on a fall. For a five per cent. 
stock Baltimores at 116} are very cheap, but though 
everybody praises nobody buys them. 


RECENT INSURANCE REPORTS. 


HE National Provident Institution and the Friends 
Provident Institution have much in common. 
Both are mutual societies, giving excellent returns to 
their policy-holders ; both end their financial year on 
20 November, and both work economically and have 
‘the welfare of existing policy-holders, rather than 
the extension of their business, as the object which they 
work for. 

The National Provident was founded in 1835, and 
has built up a business of considerable magnitude. 
Its funds exceed £6,000,000, and the rate of interest 
earned upon them last year was £3 17s. 3d. after 
deduction of income-tax. The liabilities are valued on 
a 3 per cent. basis, so that 17s. 3d. per cent. per annum 
of the funds is accumulating for bonus distribution at 
the end of next year. The provision made at the last 
valuation for future expenses was about one-fourth of 
the premium income, and as the actual expenses are 
only 10 per cent. of the premiums there is more than 
14 per cent. of the premium receipts being accumulated 
in addition to surplus interest. A further source of 
profit is the favourable mortality invariably experienced 
by the National Provident. The amount of the claims 
last year was only 75 per cent. of the sum expected and 
provided for by the British Offices Tables on which the 
Society’s calculations are based. If the older Healthy 
Males Table had been employed, the mortality would have 
been even more favourable. With such substantial 
sources of surplus there is every prospect of the former 
high rate of bonus being maintained. The great value of 
good bonuses is well illustrated by a leaflet published 
by the institution, which shows the net cost of endow- 
ment assurances. The matter in this leaflet is striking 
in the extreme, but we very much doubt if one person 
in a hundred could understand it, at least without very 
careful re-reading, which is not generally given to 
insurance leaflets. Policy-holders can take their 
bonuses in reduction of premium, and if this course be 
adopted a man of forty taking an endowment assur- 
ance policy maturing at age seventy, or at death if 
previous, would only pay £432 in premiums and would 
receive £ 1,000 in cash on reaching the age of seventy. 
At younger ages the results are still more remarkable, 
but the whole table, when once it is understood, is an 
extremely forcible illustration of the benefits to be 
derived from a well-managed insurance company. 

The Friends’ Provident Institution has been in 
existence since 1832 and has always aimed at good 
results rather than magnitude of business. !t has, 


however, accumulated funds of more than £3,000,000, 
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upon which it earns interest at the rate of £3 18s. 6d. 
per cent. per annum, which gives a very substantial 
margin above the 3 per cent. assumed in the valuation. 
Its expenditure is only 9 per cent. of the premium in- 
come, or 6 per cent. less than the provision made for 
expenses. A further source of surplus is the low death- 
rate among the policy-holders. The mortality table 
employed suggested that 150 policies would become 
claims by death in the course of the year, while the 
number of deaths which actually occurred was only 
112. This means that the Society received a larger 
number of premiums than it calculated for and earned 
extra interest on account of the postponement of the 
claims. Such favourable conditions in regard to in- 
terest, expenses, and mortality have a very marked 
effect upon the bonus results. 

Another insurance report which always appears early 
in the year is that of the National Mutual. Perhaps 
there is no British Life office whose investments are 
quite so well managed. Excluding the return upon the 
amount invested in reversions, the funds yield interest 
at the rate of 44 os. 3d. per cent. after deduction of 
income tax. No society publishes such full details of 
its securities as the National Mutual and the particulars 
given enable us to judge for ourselves as to the wise 
selection which is exercised. The importance of clever 
and sound finance for a Life assurance company cannot 
be over-estimated and in this respect the National 
Mutual is particularly successful. The rate of expendi- 
ture is about the average of British offices, being 14°9 
per cent. of the premium income, and showing a margin 
of 7 per cent. of the premiums accumulating for 
bonuses. The new business issued last year is greater 
than in any previous year of the society’s existence. 
The National Mutual is a thoroughly sound, steady- 
going office and some of its policies are particularly 
attractive. It is therefore satisfactory to find that its 
merits are appreciated by the insuring public. 


PLATO AT CLARIDGE’S. 


(ss. no man happy until he is dead—until he has 

been dead two or three thousand years. Plato 
was a popular author in his time, though the comic 
poets (who were little better than Saturday Reviewers) 
made a mock of his appearance as the Philosopher in 
Politics. The failure was, indeed, complete. He had 
conceived it as part of his duty to instil the moral law 
into the breast of the elder Dionysius of Syracuse. 
That versatile but autocratic ruler, who was a sort of 
Kaiser, retaliated by selling him as a slave, and he was 
‘*bought in”, at his friends’ valuation, for the pitiful 
sum of twenty minw. Nevertheless, he enjoyed a 
vogue in his generation, not to mention his sure and 
confident expectation—the mind naturally reverts to 
Mr. Hall Caine—of literary immortality. But it could 
hardly have been anticipated, by the most enthusiastic 
Platonist, that the Master would be ‘“‘ resurrected ” in 
1906 and take rank in fashionable London along with 
Dr. Ibsen and Mr. Benjamin Kidd. We learn, how- 
ever, from the usual puff preliminary that an energetic 
savant is to begin next week a course of lectures, at 
the most august of Mayfair hotels, on ‘‘ Plato as an 
introduction to modern life”. 

It appears that the committee for promulgating the 
views of Dr. Emil Reich includes a brace of duchesses 
and a baronet’s lady who has dabbled in belles lettres. 
We may assume, therefore, that the success of the 
entertainments is assured. This is eminently satisfac- 
tory. Plato has long been a household word among 
cultivated and aspiring members of the middle class. 
Only the other day we read of an ironmonger’s assistant 
(or was he a grocer’s apprentice?) who defended a 
breach of promise action on the ground that his 
affection for the lady plaintiff had been “ purely 
Platonic”! Nor is there any reason of which we 
are aware why the enlightenment diffused among 
our suburbs should not be available for Grosvenor, 
Berkeley, and Eaton Squares. Really, if you read 
the AZginetan in a proper spirit, you will find him 
remarkably modern and almost as topical as one of 


those popular dramatic entertainments which embody 
his ideal of combining music with gymnastics. He is ; 


of opinion, for instance, (see the ‘‘ Republic”, passim} 
that the wives of our Guardians—on active service ?— 
should be held in common, while their children should 
be educated at establishments where they would see 
next to nothing of their natural parents—a maxim 
many parents now carry out to the letter. And how 
useful he is for quotation! We are surprised that an 
indexed edition is not kept by the side of every leader- 
writer. What could be more apposite for daily use, 
just at present, than the passage, in the ‘‘ Gorgias”, 
referring to the futility in practical life of a man who. 
is suspected of having read books or thought about 
them? Philosophy, we are told by the brutal Callicles, 
is a very elegant beginning for a young man. But he 
must drop it if he wants to have acareer. Otherwise, 
he will find himself useless and ridiculous—hiding in 
holes and corners, and whispering to a few chosen 
youths, instead of coming out on the public platform 
and getting his column in the daily newspapers. 

It is, therefore, natural that Plato should be discovered 
by Society and launched under favourable auspices. 
What can be more piquant than for the great ladies of 
London to rustle and flutter their way to take their half- 
guinea seats for a lecture on the vanity of wealth and the 
slavery of riches? They will be told, over a cup of tea 
or a glass of green peppermint, that sensuality is but a 
shade better than the pursuit of gold or fame, and that 
the one ineffable sweetness which the common soul may 
never realise is enjoyed by the philosopher in the con- 
templation of the mysteries of thought and existence. 
Why, it will be better than Christian Science! More 
amusing than Nietzsche, though, perhaps, ‘‘ not so 
deep as Bernard Shaw”. 

There is no harm done, we suppose, by pretty 
ladies amusing themselves in these philosophic exer- 
cises. They have but discovered a new way of being 
bored. True, there are certain reverent scholars, 
of no practical account in this world, who may be 
pained and shocked to think that the philosopher whom. 
the most patient and acute amongst them have never 
quite comprehended is to be made a plaything for 
the fair fribbles of London and their hangers-on— 
prattling women and sham men who like to dabble in 
deep water. It is to be hoped, however, that young 
wives will reserve their new accomplishment for the 
non-domestic circle. If they attempt the ‘‘ Socratic 
method ”’ when they discuss family matters with their 
lawful husbands, there will be trouble at the breakfast 
table. The most magnanimous of bread-winners would 
not relish having his ‘‘ ignorance” exposed by the rules 
of deductive logic, nor would the ordinary Thrasymachus 
enjoy a private exposition of the Art of Irony. There 
is, perhaps, nothing so exasperating to the average 
sensible Philistine as the affectation of serious aims by 
frivolous persons. There is nothing specially wicked 
about modern London. The fashion of vice has passed 
away, and monogamy is almost smart. What is so 
tiresome is the vapidness of the talk, first on one 
transitory fad, and next season on another. It is most. 
tolerable when it is least pretentious, and the upper 
class are losing their hold on the mind of the nation. 
through sheer frivolity and lack of purpose. 

‘* For many generations”, we read in the author 
who has last incurred their patronage, ‘‘the people 
of the island of Atlantis obeyed the laws, and. 
their kings ruled them with justice, not valuing 
riches and caring for naught save virtue. In course 
of time, the divine element in their souls became 


feeble, and they grew insolent. Thus in the fulness of 


their power they incurred the enmity of the gods, who 
determined to destroy them. It was then that the 
armies of Atlantis were sent to conquer Athens as they 
had conquered the Libyans and Tyrrhenians. We 
know nothing of the war except that Athens stood. 
alone and won a great victory over the barbarians. In 
one day and one night the victors and vanquished dis- 
appeared. There was an earthquake and flood ; the 
earth swallowed up the armies of Athens; the island 
of Atlantis sank below the sea. To this day the sea 
covering the island is shallow and impassable, and 
there is nothing in the Atlantic Ocean except mud and 
sandbanks”’, 
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MR. PINERO’S NEW PLAY. 


Nee plays that one enjoys most are not always the 
plays that one most praises. Enjoyment—unless 
jt be an archangel’s—can never be a sure touchstone 
for merit. Nor can boredom be ever a sure touch- 
stone for the other thing. One has to discount one’s 
own emotions. What does not, on reflection, commend 
itself highly to one’s ‘‘ best self” may, at the moment, 
have pleased one’s inferior self very much indeed. 
And conversely. I was, as I told you the other day, 
bored by the ‘‘Electra”. But had I not been pre- 
occupied by the duty of shaming certain other bored 
critics by an elaborate avowal of my boredom, I would 
have raved to the full about Euripides, and about Mr. 
Gilbert Murray. By ‘‘His House in Order”, on the 
other hand, I was not bored at all: I enjoyed it im- 
mensely. Mr. Pinero is a born playwright. One 
always does, more or less, enjoy his plays. That is his 
strong point. His weak point is that when one goes 
home, and thinks over the play that one has just seen, 
one is always ashamed, more or less, of one’s enjoy- 
ment. Most playgoers are thoughtiess. They live in 
the moment, and do not attempt to check their impres- 
sions. The same thing may be said of most critics. 
Most critics declare that ‘‘ His House in Order” is a 
masterpiece among masterpieces. Having enjoyed it 
so much, I wish it were. But I cannot pretend that it 
is. My ‘‘ best self’”’ prevents me. 

In nearly all Mr. Pinero’s later plays you will find 
one common denominator—a careful study of some 
woman. This study is always the central thing in the 
play; and always the best thing in the play. The 
men, for the most part, are negligible—conventional 
types, drily and arbitrarily drawn. Mr. Pinero is a 
feminist. Hehasa real interest in the feminine soul, 
and can enter into it with vivid sympathy. The feminine 
surface that interests him most—-the manner, as apart 
from the spirit—is that of a woman who is best de- 
scribed only by the rather snobbish term ‘‘ second- 
rate”. Mrs. Tanqueray had acquired a veneer of 
vulgarity. The divorcée in ‘‘The Benefit of the 
Doubt” was essentially a vulgarian. So, of course, 
was the manicurist in ‘‘ The Gay Lord Quex ” ; and 
so was Letty. In reproducing the tricks of speech 
peculiar to women of this kind, Mr. Pinero, who has 
usually no ear for human speech, displays an unerring 
proficiency ; and he evidently revels in his power. He 
has not been able to restrain this power in his present- 
ment of Nina Jesson, the heroine of his latest play. 
For instance, ‘‘I am agreeable”, says Nina, when 
her brother-in-law proposes that they should call each 
other by their Christian names. Nina, I admit, is in 
like case with the other heroines whom I have enume- 
rated, in so far as she constantly shocks the other 
characters in the play. But she is well-born and 
well-educated ; and the other characters in this play 
are shocked only because they are provincial prigs 
to whom anything like freedom of manner seems 
an offence. ‘‘I am agreeable” is just the kind of 
one provincialism ‘that could not possibly have 
allen from Nina’s lips. For the most part, however, 
Nina’s manner of speech suits her tone of mind admir- 
ably. She is the one person in the play who talks like 
a human being. Perhaps this is because she is the one 
person in the play who zs a human being. Were the 
Others like her, the play would be a masterpiece indeed. 
It has the makings of a really fine drama in psychology. 
Nina is the second wife of Filmer Jesson. Her pre- 
decessor, Annabel Mary, was accounted a paragon. 
She had just the virtues which commended themselves 
to her husband. She looked very beautiful, gave him 
no trouble, and saved him no end of trouble. She kept 
‘his house in order”, and was altogether the ideal wife 
for a man bent on public life. Soon after her death, 


he was bewitched by Nina. The spell has not long 
Nina knows nothing about. 


survived matrimony. 
housekeeping. Nina is childish and high-spirited. 
She shocks the relations of Annabel Mary—the Ridgeley 
family. She shocks Filmer, insomuch that, day by 
day, he is becoming less and less a husband, and 
more and more a sorrowing widower. 
intellectual conscience and courage were worthy of 
his wonderful sense for the theatre—if, in fact, 


If Mr. Pinero’s . 


Mr. Pinero were not Mr. Pinero—he might have 
built a lastingly fine play on this basis. He might 
have so developed his theme as to show Filmer’s 
gradual realisation that it was better to have a warm- 
hearted woman to wife, however inconvenient she might 
be to his career, than to have a cold-blooded helpmeet. 
He might . . . but these speculations are futile. Mr. 
Pinero is Mr. Pinero. He prefers the theatre to life. 
He heads straight forward along the line of least re- 
sistance—the line that leads to “ thrills”, with plenty 
of ‘‘fun” by the way. Above all, he insists on getting 
the utmost ‘‘ sympathy” for his heroine. So here she 
is in the midst of a crew of quite impossible people. It 
is not conceivable that any man could be so egregious a 
poltroon as her husband, who allows the Ridgeleys to 
persecute and insult her, up hill and down dale, every 
moment of the day. The Ridgeleysthemselves are but 
a set of caricatures. They are very funny caricatures 
indeed. There are four of them, all executed in pre- 
cisely the same manner. In ‘‘ The Voysey Inheritance” 
Mr. Granville Barker showed what could be done in 
presentment of a family. Every member of the Voysey 
family had a separate identity, such as has every member 
of a family in real life. Had Mr. Barker chosen to carica- 
ture them, they would still have been individual. The 
Ridgeleys (barring a few superficial differences accord- 
ing to their ages) are all exactly alike. All are shaped 
to one mould of impossible stupidity and brutality. 
They are not a family, but a burlesqued regiment. 
Evidently Mr. Pinero meant to use them as a lash for 
middle-class Puritanism. His “‘ raisonneur”, Hilary, 
the brother of Filmer, declares that they, and such as 
they, are ‘‘ individually and collectively one of the pests 
of humanity”. But, since they, and such as they, have 
no existence, Hilary is merely lashing the air. Nor 
does Hilary himself exist, save in that warm corner 
which Mr. Pinero keeps in his heart for his ideal of 
‘“‘a man of the world”. If it were possible to meet 
him, I should shun him even more carefully than I 
should shun the Ridgeleys. His prattle about chefs, 
and about Paris and Vienna, and Tokio and Washington, 
and about a little museum in which he preserves ‘‘ the 
blood-stained handkerchief of a matador, and a half- 
smoked cigarette that has been pressed by the lips of an 
Empress”, who was ‘‘one of the noblest of her sex”’, ex- 
asperates me only a trifle less than the rant and cant that 
he reels out for Nina’s benefit in the play’s crisis. Nina 
has discovered a packet of letters proving that Annabel 
Mary had been unfaithful to her husband, and that her 
child was another man’s. One of these letters had 
been written on the morning of the very day when 
Annabel Mary was killed by an accident. It seems 
that, when she met her death, she must have been in 
the very act of eloping. Hilary reminds Nina that her 
father was a clergyman, and suggests to her that ‘‘ the 
finger of Providence” is traceable in the late Mrs. 
Jesson’s fate. He suggests that the sudden death was 
not a punishment, but an act of grace. Providence, if 
we are to accept his theory, had not interfered to pre- 
vent Mrs. Jesson from sinning privately ; but, when she 
was going to make the neighbours “‘ talk”, Providence 
stepped mercifully in, very much as the Bishop stepped in 
tosave the face of the lady in ‘‘ The Benefit of the Doubt”. 
Mr. Pinero has, of course, a perfect right to his own views 
in theology. But I think it unwise of him to express 
them through the lips of a character in a serious dra- 
matic crisis. They let the thing down, as it were. We 
can believe that Nina might be persuaded to make no 
use of the compromising letters, and thus forgo her 
revenge on the Ridgeleys ; but we refuse to believe 
that she would let herself be led to this renunciation 
by such a catch-penny windbag as Mr. Hilary Jesson. 
At a crisis in her life, she could not have listened 
patiently to him for one moment. Nor, for that matter, 
could she, at any time, have put up with the Ridgeleys. 
Either she or they would have had to leave the house. 
Thus Nina herself becomes incredible to us. And thus 
is illustrated the iron law (which I have just invented) 
that one real character in a play is not enough. If the 
others be unreal, even the real character will be shorn 
of its reality. 

Remember, it is my ‘‘ best self” that is speaking to 
you. As accritic, retrospective and cerebrative, I can- 
not ignore the play’s fundamental weaknesses. But do 
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not forget that my inferior self enjoyed the play im- 
mensely. Figments though the Ridgeleys are, I was 
really anxious that Nina should put them to rout. I 
really was touched by her magnanimity in handing the 
letters to Hilary, and really annoyed by it. I was really 
delighted when, in the fourth act, Hilary, provoked 
beyond bounds by the continued insolence of the 
Ridgeleys, and by his brother’s continued acquiescence 
in it, drew the letters from his breast-pocket and 
thrust them into his brother’s hands. Judged on 
a low plane, ‘‘ His House in Order” takes very high 
rank indeed. And it contains one line which is 
a real masterpiece of dramatic wit. Filmer Jesson, 
having read the letters, stares blankly into space. His 
ideal has crumbled away. His soul is in darkness. 
‘*To think ”, he says, ‘‘ to think that she—so methodical, 
so orderly—omitted to destroy these letters!” Neat- 
ness, which had been outwardly her ruling passion, is 
inwardly his; and it surges up in him now, taking 
precedence of all his despair and his wrath and his 
humiliation. His words are perfectly in keeping with 
his character. But to have found them for him was a 
master-stroke of insight ; and to have allowed him to 
speak them, before an audience wrought up to emotion, 
was a master-stroke of daring ; and these two master- 
strokes together form what I have called a master- 
stroke of dramatic wit. Mr. Pinero must allow me to 
congratulate him. 

He must allow me to congratulate him, also, on the 
casting and the stage management—in both of which, I 
take it, he had the main share. Mr. Lyall Swete, Miss 
Bella Pateman, Miss Beryl Faber, and Mr. C. M. Lowne, 
play in exactly the right key for the grotesque Ridgeleys, 
never fora moment yielding to the temptation to overdo 
the grotesqueness. Miss Irene Vanbrugh, as playing 
the one real character in the play, wins, of course, the 
success of the evening, and would win it even were not 
the part so well within the range of her cleverness. Mr. 
Alexander and Mr. Waring are hampered by parts 
that are neither real nor amusingly grotesque. They 
are hampered also by Mr. Pinero’s ghastly modes 
of speech. ‘‘ Permit me”, says Mr. Alexander, ‘to 
apprise you of an indisputable fact”. ‘‘ Permit me”, 
says Mr. Waring, ‘‘to postpone my defence to an 
occasion when you are less heated”. That is a fair 
sample of their manner throughout the play. I don’t 
object to Mr. Pinero’s touching belief that it is a 
“‘literary ” manner. I merely urge him, once and for 
all, to realise that it is a manner deleterious (as he 
would say) to drama. How can actors be expected to 
be at their best when they are hampered by phrases 
that no one in real life, except a Lord Mayor, would 
dream of uttering? Not even when the characters are 
labouring under extreme stress of emotion does Mr. 
Pinero relax his vocabulary. Hilary Jesson has to be 
appalled when Nina shows him the letters. His eyes 
must dilate. His voice must break ; and, in his broken 
voice, ‘‘I fear”, he must say, ‘‘ that your allegations 
are only too well-grounded”. It is a great tribute to 
Mr. Alexander’s emotional force that he does, in spite 
of all, contrive to create an emotional effect. 


Max BEERBOHM. 


*““SOMETHING PRETTY IN A GLASS CASE.” 


VER since I came the wind has been blowing on 

this furthermost, lonely, melancholy coast as if I 
had got not merely to the Land’s End but to the end of 
the world itself, to a region where the elements are in 
everlasting conflict. Two or three times during the 
afternoon I have resolutely put on my cap and water- 

roof and gone out to face it, only to be quickly driven 
in again by the bitter furious wind. Yet it was almost 
as bad indoors to have to sit and listen by the hour to 
its ravings. From time to time I get up and look 
through the window-pane at the few cold grey naked 
cottages and empty bleak fields, divided by naked grey 
stone fences, and beyond the fields the foam-flecked 
colder greyer more desolate ocean. Would it be better, 
I wonder, to fight my way down to those wave- 
loosened masses of granite by the sea, where I would 


hear the roar and thunder of the surf instead of this per- 
petual insane howling and screaming of the wind round 
the house? I turn from the window with a shiver; a 
splash of rain hurled against it has blotted out the 
scene ; and I go back once more to my comfortable 
easy-chair by the fire. Patience! Patience! By ant@ 
by, I say to myself, daylight will be gone; then the 
lamp will be brought in, the curtains drawn, and tea 
will follow with buttered toast and other good things, 
Then the solacing pipe, and thoughts and memories. 
and some pleasant waking dream to while away the 
time. 

What shall this dream be? Ah, what but the best 
of all possible dreams on such a day as this—a dream 
of spring! Somewhere in the sweet west country | 
shall stand in a wood where beeches grow; and it will 
be April, near the end of the month, before the leaves 
are large enough to hide the blue sky and the floating 
white clouds so far above their tops. Perhaps I shall 
sit down on one of the huge root-branches, “‘ coiled. 
like a grey old snake’’, so as to gaze at ease before me. 
at the cloud of purple-red branches and twigs sprinkled 
over with golden buds and silky opening leaves of a 
fresh brilliant green that has no match on the earth or 
sea, nor under the earth in the emerald mines. I shall 
watch the love-flight of the cushat above the wood, 
mounting higher and higher, then gliding down on 
motionless dove-coloured wings ; and I shall listen to 
the wood-wren, ever wandering and singing in the tree- 
tops—singing that same insistent strain to which one- 
could listen for ever. 

I shall ask for no other song, but there will be other 
creatures there. Down the tall grey trunk of a beech 
tree before me a squirrel will slip—down, down nearly 
to the mossy roots, then pause and remain so motion- 
less as to seem like a squirrel-shaped patch of bright 
chestnut-red moss or lichen or alga on the grey 
bark. And on the next tree, but a little distance 
off, I shall presently catch sight of another listener 
and watcher—a green woodpecker clinging vertically 
against the trunk, so still as to look like a bird figure: 
carved in wood and painted green and gold and 
crimson. 

Just when I had got so far with the thought of what 
my dream was to be, I raised my eyes from the fire 
and allowed them to rest for the first time on a collec- 
tion of ornaments crowded together in a niche in the 
wall at the side of the fireplace. The ornamental 
objects one sees in a cottage are as a rule offensive to 
me and I have acquired the habit of not seeing them; 
now I was compelled to look at these. There were 
photographs, little china vases and cups with boys or 
cupids, and things of that kind ; these I did-not regard; 
my whole attention was directed to a pair of glass- 
fronted cases and the living creatures in them. They 
were not really alive, but dead and stuffed and set up 
in lifelike attitudes, and one was a squirrel, the other 
a green woodpecker. The squirrel with his back to his 
neighbour sat up on his mossy wood, his bushy tail 
thrown along his back, his two little hands grasping @ 
hazel-nut which he was in the act of conveying to his 
mouth. The green woodpecker was placed vertically 
against his branch, his side towards his neighbour, his 
head turned partly round so that he looked directly at 
him with one eye. That wide-open white glass eye and 
the whole attitude of the bird, with his wings half open 
and beak raised, gave him a wonderfully alert look, so 
that after regarding him fixedly for some time I began 
to imagine that, despite the old dead dusty look of the 
feathers, there was something of life remaining in him 
and that he really was watching his neighbour with the 
nut very intently. 

Why, of course he was alive—alive and speaking to 
the squirrel! I could hear him distinctly. The wind 
outside was madly beating against the house and trying 
to force its way through the window, and was making: 
a hundred strange noises—little sharp shrill broken 
sounds that mixed with and filled the pauses between 
the wailing and shrieking gusts, and somehow the 
woodpecker was catching these small sounds in his 
beak and turning them into words. 

**Hullo!” he said. ‘‘Who are you and what are 
you doing there?” 

‘I’m a squirrel”, responded the other. ‘I've said 
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so over and over again, but you will go on worrying 
me! My only wish is that I could bring my tail just a 
little more to the right so as to hide my head and paws 
altogether from you.” 

‘*But you can’t. Hullo! squirrel, what are you 
doing there? You forgot to tell me that.” 

‘“‘T’'m eating a nut, confound you! You know it; 
I’ve told you ten thousand times. I can’t ever get it 
up quite close enough to bite it and I haven’t tasted 
one for seventeen years. One forgets what a thing 
tastes like.” 

‘I know. I’ve been fasting just as long myself. 
Never an ant’s egg! Hullo! Have you got it up? 
How does it taste?” 

‘*Taste! You fool! If I could only move I wouldn’t 
mind the nut ; I’d go for you like a shot, and if I could 
get at you I’d tear you to pieces. I hate you!” 

‘* Why do you hate me, squirrel ?” 

‘*More questions ! Because you’re green and 
yellow like the woods where I lived. There were 
beeches and oaks. And because your head is crimson 
red like the agarics I used to find in the woods in 
autumn. I used to eat them for fun just because 
they said they were poisonous and it would kill you to 
eat them.” 

‘* And that’s what you died of ? Hullo! Why 
don’t you answer me? Where did you find red 
agarics ? 

‘*T’ve told you, I’ve told you, I’ve told you, in 
Trevenna woods where I lived, very far from here, 
beyond Liskeard.” 

‘* Trevenna woods, between the hills away beyond 
Liskeard! Why, squirrel, that’s where I lived.” 

‘* So I’ve heard; you have said it every day and 
every night these seventeen years. I hate you.” 

‘* Hullo! Why do you hate me ? ” 

‘*T always disliked woodpeckers. I remember a 
pair that made a hole in a beech tree near the tree my 
drey was in. I played those two yafflers with their 
laugh laugh laugh some good tricks, and the best o 
all was when their young began to come out. One day 
when the old birds were away I hid myself in the fork 
above the hole and waited till they crept out and up 
close to me, when I suddenly burst out upon them, 
flourishing my tail, and they were so terrified they 
actually lost their hold on the bark and tumbled right 
down to the ground. How I enjoyed it!” 

** You malicious little red beast! They were my 
young ones, and I remember what a fright we were in 
when we came back and saw what had happened. It 
was lucky we didn’t lose one! I shall never speak to 
you again. There you may sit trying to eat your nut 
for another seventeen years, and for a hundred years if 
this horrible world is going to last so long, but you'll 
never get another word from me.” 

‘“‘T thought that would touch you, woodpecker ! 
Ha, ha, ha—who’s the yaffler now? What a relief ; 
at last I shall be left to eat my nut in peace and quiet, 
here ia this glass case where they put me.” 

‘* Why did they put us here?” 

‘*You are speaking tome! Are the hundred years 
over so soon?” 

‘‘There’s no one else—what am I todo? Answer 
me, why did they put us here? Answer me, little red 
wretch! I don’t mind now what you did—they were 
not hurt after all. You didn’t know what you were 
doing—you had no young ones of your own.” 

‘*Hadn’t I indeed! My little ones were there close 
by in the drey.” 

‘* And when they were out of the drey did you teach 
them to run about in the tree, and jump from one 
branch to another, and pass from tree to tree?” 

‘*T never saw them leave the drey—I was shot.” 

‘* Where was that, squirrel ?” 

‘‘In the Trevenna woods where the big beeches 
are.” 

‘Never! Why that’s just where I lived and was 
shot, too. Did it hurt you, squirrel?” 

‘*T don’t know. I sawa flash and remembered no 
more until I found myself dead in the man’s pocket 
pressed against some wet soft thing. Did it hurt 


you ?” 


‘* Yes, very much. I fell when he fired and tried to 


get away, but he chased and caught me and the blood 
ran out on to his hand. He wiped it off on his coat, then 
squeezed my sides with his finger and thumb until I 
was dead, then put me in his pocket. There was some 
dead warm soft thing in it.” 

Here there was a break in the talk owing to a 
momentary lull in the wind. I listened intently, but 
the shrieking and wailing noises without had ceased 
and with them the sharp little voices had died away. 
Then suddenly the wind rose and shrieked again and 
the talk recommenced. 

‘* Hullo!” said the woodpecker. ‘‘Do you see a 
man sitting by the fire looking at us? He has been 
staring at us that way all the evening.” 

‘* Every person who comes in and sits in that chair 
stares at us. It’s nothing new.” 

‘‘ Yes, itis. Listen: he looks as if he could hear 
and understand us. And he has a strange look in his 
eyes—I think he is going mad.” 

‘*T don’t mind. I shouldn’t care if he were to run 
out on to the rocks at the Land’s End and fling himself 
into the sea.” 

‘* Nor should I. But just think, if before rushing 
out to put an end to himself he should snatch our cases 
from the niche and crush them into the fire with his 
heel!” 

‘* What do you mean, woodpecker? Could such a 
thing happen ?” 

‘* Yes, if he really is insane ; if he can hear us, and 
we are making him worse.” 

‘*] should cease to hate you, woodpecker, if I could 
believe such a thing. No, I can’t believe it!” 

‘**Just think, old neighbour, to have it end at last! 
Burnt up to ashes and smoke—feathers and hair, glass 
eyes, cottonwool stuffing and all!” 

‘*Never again to hear that everlasting Hullo! To 
hate you and hate you and tell you a thousand thousand 
times, only to begin it all over again!” 

‘To fly up away in the smoke, out out out in the 
wind and rain!” 

**No, no, woodpecker, I can’t, I can’t believe it !” 

‘*It's true, it’s true! I see it coming. Look at him! 
look! Atlast! At last!” 

Suddenly their sharp agitated voices ceased, for now 
the wind had lulled again; and looking at them I 
thought I saw a new expression in their immovable 
glass eyes ; it frightened me, and I was frightened at 
myself, for it seemed to me that I really was becoming 
insane, and was seized with a fierce desire to snatch the 
cases down and crush them with my heel into the fire. 
To save myself from that mad act I jumped up and 
hurried off to my bedroom; but when I| got there 
the wind was up again and wailed and shrieked 
louder than ever in the higher room. Even there 
I seemed to catch the sharp sound of their re- 
newed talk—single words and fragments of sentences. 
‘*Gone—gone!” they seem to be saying,—‘‘ Our last 
hope gone!” 

What wonder that when I at last fell asleep I had 
distressing dreams! One was that when men are dead 
and in hell they are sent in large baskets-full to the 
taxidermists of the establishment, who are highly pro- 
ficient in the art, and set them up in the most perfect 
life-like attitudes, with wideawake glass eyes, blue or 
dark, in their sockets, their hair varnished to preserve 
its natural colour and glossy appearance. They are 
placed separately in glass cases to keep them from the 
dust, and the cases are set up in pairs in niches in the 
walls of the palace of hell. The lord of the place takes 
great pride in these objects; one of his favourite 
amusements is to sit in his easy-chair in front of a niche 
to listen by the hour to the endless discussions gomg 
on between the two specimens, in which each expresses 
his virulent but impotent hatred of the other, damning 
his glass eyes ; at the same time relating his own happy 
life and adventures in the upper sunlit world, how 
important a person he was in his own parish or 
borough, and what a gorgeous time he was having 
when he was unfortunately shot by one of the collectors 
or gamekeepers in the rich man’s service. 


W. H. Hupsox,. 
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BRIDGE. 
fHE DEALER (continued). 


Be. following hand is a good illustration of the 
importance of forming a definite plan of campaign 
before playing to the first trick. 

A B are partners against Y Z. Score loveall. A 
deals and declares No Trumps. 


A’s hand. ' 


Hearts—Ace, 3, 2 
Diamonds—Ace, 10, 6, 3 
Clubs—Queen, 5 
Spades—Ace, king, 5, 4 


Y leads the 6 of hearts. 


B’s hand (exposed). 
Hearts—Queen, knave, 9 
Diamonds—Knave, 2 
Clubs—King, knave, 10, 7, 4 
Spades—8, 7, 3 


A at once reviews the 


situation, and can see a certainty of winning the game 
if he can bring in B’s club suit, but to do this B must 
have a card of re-entry, as the adverse ace of clubs is 
certain to be held up until the second or third round. 
The only suit in which B can have a re-entry card is 
hearts, and then only if A’s ace is played on the first 
round, therefore the 9, not the knave, should be played 
from B’s hand, and the trick must be won with the ace, 
whether Z is able to beat the g or not. A then leads 
the queen of clubs followed by the 5 and the club suit 
is established, and B has a certain re-entry card in 
hearts to bring the clubs in with. If A does not 
part with his ace of hearts on the first trick, he will 
never be able to put B’s hand in again, as the next 
two tricks in hearts will be won by the ace and king. 
This is quite a simple instance, but it is an opportunity 
which might easily be missed, if the dealer played too 
quickly and allowed his partner’s knave or 9 to win the 
first trick. 

Our next example is taken from the Illustrative 
Games in “‘ Bridge Abridged” by W. Dalton. 

Score love all. A deals and declares No Trumps. 


A’s hand. B’s hand (exposed). 
Hearts—9, 4, 3 | Hearts—Ace, queen, 8, 5, 2 


Diamonds—King, 5 
Clubs—<Ace, king, queen, knave, | 
Spades—King, 2 (6, 5 


Y leads the 6 of hearts. 


Diamonds—9g, 6 
Clubs—1o, 3 
Spades—Knave, 9, 7, 6 


A can see an absolute 


certainty of winning the odd trick and a strong pro- 
bability of winning the game by putting the ace of 
hearts on at once. Z is marked with one heart, and 
one only, and that one is either the king, knave, or 10, 
as Y would have led an honour if he had held all three. 
A can make the ace of hearts and six clubs, which will 
give him the odd trick, and he will then put Y in with 
a heart and force him to lead up to one of his two 
guarded kings, and he will make one of his kings and 
at least one other heart, giving him the game. Mr. 
Dalton states that this hand occurred in actual play, 
and that the dealer finessed the queen of hearts, found 
the king single over him, and lost two by cards instead 
of winning the game. 

He probably played too quickly and did not give him- 
self time to study the possibilities of the hand. 

This disaster no doubt occurred through the dealer 
playing to the first trick too quickly, and taking the 
ordinary ace, queen finesse, without giving himself 
time to study the possibilities of the two hands. 

We will now take an instance of a plan of campaign 
with a suit declaration. 

Score love all. A deals and declares Hearts. 


A’s hand. ' B’s hand (exposed). 
Hearts—Ace, 8, 6, 5, 4, 2 ' Hearts—King, 3 
Diamonds—Queen, 4 Diamonds—Ace, knave, 7, 3, 2 
Clubs—King, queen, 10, 3 Clubs—Knave, 6, 5 
Spades—6 Spades—Queen, knave, 2 


Y leads ace of spades. A’s review of the hands 


tells him that he must lose one trick in hearts (trumps), 
one in clubs, and one in spades, and there was a chance 
of losing one in diamonds if the king is in Z’s hand, 
but Y’s lead of the ace of spades has helped him very 
much and he can now see his way to the game. Y’s 
next lead is a small diamond. A must on no account 
finesse, but must put on the ace at once, and lead the 
queen of spades. The-king-is-marked in Z’s hand and 
will be put on, A trumps it, then leads out his ace 


and another trump, putting B in, leads the knave of 
spades and discards his queen of diamonds, and the 
game is won, unless there are four trumps in one hand, 
in which case it could never have been won. 

Very simple—too simple, possibly some of our readers 
may say—but the opportunities for playing brilliant 
coups are few and far between, whereas the opportunity 
of making the most out of a hand is always there. It 
is not playing coups, it is never missing one of these 
simple opportunities that constitutes the first-class and 
successful bridge-player. 


CHESS. 
ProBLEM 67. By B. G. Laws. 
Black, 8 pieces. 
Yj Yj 
Yj 
WY, YY 
DG Y 
Wis 
‘White, 9 pieces. 
White to mate in two moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


KEY TO PRoBLeM 66: 1. Q—Kt2. Main variation ... . K—B3; 
2. &e. 


For the following game Blackburne was awarded the 
second brilliancy prize in the 1905 Ostend Tournament. 


FRENCH DEFENCE. 


White Black White Black 
J. H. Blackburne F.J. Marshall J. H. Blackburne F. J. Marshall 
1. P—K4 P-—K3 5. Kt-—B3 Kt—KB3 
2. Kt—QB3 P-Q4 6. B—K2 Kt-B3 
3. PxP Put 7. B—KKt5 B-—K2 
4 P-Q4 P—QB4 PxP B-—K3 


Black is aware that as a consequence of his fourth 
move he may have to leave a pawn en pris. His 
strategy is based an the assumption that white cannot 
retain it. 

9. Castles Castles 
10. Kt—Q4 BxP 


But white does not compromise his position in any 
way for the purpose of defending that pawn. By com- 
pelling black to take it immediately he simplifies the 
game in his favour, meanwhile obtaining an attack 
on black’s isolated queen’s pawn. 

12, Kt- 15. P—KR P-KR3 
R-Kr KtxB th B-K3> B-QKt5 
14. Qx Kt R-B1 17. B—Q4 eee 


Black has defended his QP by removing the bishop 
that was attacking it and by securing the exchange of 
the QKt. But meanwhile white’s pieces become more 
menacing. In view of the complications following on 
17. Bx RP, P—Qs5 white again adopts simple methods 
of procedure. 

BxKt 19. QR-Qr Q-—Kt4 
18, PxB Kr—Ks5 20. Q—K3 Q-Kt3 


Black was under an illusion if he did not exchange 
queens because of his possible attack on the white 
king. In any case he would probably have had a hard 
game, but still it would have been difficult for white to 
win. All through the game Blackburne plays on this 
little weakness of Marshall’s to secure complications 
by rigidly avoiding them himself, probably content to 


11. Kt—Kt3 B—Kz2 
12. B—KB3 
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draw against his great and youthful adversary. While 
he cannot outplay him, he outwits him. 

21. Kt-—Q2 Kt x Kt 24. R-—K3 R-K1 

22. Rx Kt P-QKt3 25. Q-R2 

23. Q-B3 R-B5 


Without any heroic measures white has now obtained 
a winning position. His last three moves are worth 


studying. 
26. R—Kt3 30. OxRch K—Kt2 
27. P—KRqg Q-B4 31. R—Ka, and black re- 
rar signed. 
29. Q-—R5 P-B3 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
DEFENCE NOT RETALIATION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Gomshall, 7 February, 1906. 


Sir,—As you publish another brief but inconclusive 
letter from Mr. Porter I may presume that you do not 
regard the discussion as closed. If you do I am quite 
ready to let your correspondent have the last word. 
He says I am indefinite and have thrown no light on 
his question. Those who have read my letters of the 
6 and 20 January must, I venture to think, be of a con- 
trary opinion. I showed how foreign producers obtained 
an artificial advantage—that is ‘‘ protection”—in our 
markets, and how equality of competition could be 
restored. That was definite. I also answered Mr. 
Porter’s question, which was, how the defence scheme 
could be worked without giving ‘‘a similar artificial 
advantage to some consumer”. The reply was that a 
duty which restores equality of competition does not 
give an artificial advantage but removes it. 

Your correspondent now returns to the charge by 
saying that ‘‘an import duty, be it little or be it big, 
will always remain an import duty”. Here is the 
dogma to which I referred, and in its most mischievous 
form. Mr. Porter, blinded by the dogma, refuses to 
remove protection to the foreigner on our markets and 
to restore equality of competition, because it is neces- 
sary to utilise ‘‘an import duty ” in order to re-establish 
the freedom of trade which had been destroyed. 

The old dogma ‘‘duty for revenue purposes only”, 
meant that if a duty be levied for other than revenue 
purposes it must be in order to give home producers 
an artificial advantage, which would lead to detriment 
tothe consumer. But things have changed since then. 
As I have explained, we now have the foreign producer 
enjoying the artificial advantage in our markets, to the 
detriment not only of our producers but also of our 
consumers. The protected foreigner can in time kill 
competition and land our consumers in a position of 
dependence on a foreign monopoly. A duty to restore 
equality of competition and save consumers from the 
high prices incidental to reduced production is not to 
be tolerated ; and why? because, forsooth, it is ‘‘ an 
import duty ”. 

r. Balfour’s policy, in his own words, apart from 
colonial preference, divides itself into two parts, for 
two separate objects. First, ‘‘ to strengthen our hands 
in any negotiations by which we may hope to lower 
foreign hostile tariffs”; and secondly, ‘‘ to check the 
importation of those foreign goods which, because they 
are bounty-fed or tariff-protected abroad, are sold below 
cost price here. Such importations are ultimately as 
injurious to the British consumer as they are imme- 
diately disastrous to the British producer”. 

I have confined myself entirely to the second, the 
most important and the most practicable. But since I 
wrote things have changed. The Unionist party has 
now other work to do. The Labour party will deal 
with the protected foreigner in British markets very 
thoroughly. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

GEORGE MARTINEAU.. 


THE PROSPECT FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAay Review. 


Sir,—The article in your issue of 27 January, headed 
“The Prospect for the Government”, gives a forecast 


of results which will almost certainly follow the new 
conditions in the House of Commons. The Unionists 
will indeed have to face a large majority, but that 
majority will consist of component parts, hetero- 
geneous and bent on different objects. If in such 
circumstances consummate ability, judgment and skill 
are not available for the management of the huge 
majority, is it too much to suggest the applicability of 
the Horatian line— 
Vis consili expers mole ruit sua ? 


An ELector oF SOUTH DUBLIN., 


THE HARROW ELECTION. 
To the Editor of the SaAtuRDAY REVIEW. 


4 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
6 February, 1906. 


Sir,—In reply to your note in last week’s issue, call- 
ing in question certain alleged proceedings of the 
Liberal party in the recent election in the Harrow 
Division will you kindly allow me, as agent for the 
Liberal candidate, to state the facts ? 

As regards the first statement, I never heard of any 
declaration by any Liberal workers of their intention 
to neutralise the inferiority of the Liberal candidate as 
a speaker by preventing the Unionist being heard, until 
I read the statement in your paper. I regard it as most 
improbable, but if any such intention had come to my 
knowledge I should most certainly have done all I 
could to prevent its being carried out. 

As regards the second statement, ‘‘ the catalogue of 
charges” you refer to was a statement verified by 
reference to Hansard of the votes given by the Unionist 
candidate in the late Parliament when member for 
South Manchester; the accuracy of this statement has 
nct, so far as I am aware, been impugned. 

In reference to the third statement to the effect that 
duplicate polling cards were sent to out-voters direct- 
ing them to a wrong polling station, this did I believe 
happen in some cases, not only with polling cards 
sent out from the Liberal committee rooms but also 
from the Unionist committee rooms and was due first 
to the form of the register, which is alphabetical, and 
secondly to the very short time, owing to the late issue 
of the official list of polling stations, in which the names 
of voters, their register numbers (nearly 29,000) and 
polling stations had to be inserted in the polling cards. 

This was done direct from the register and official 
list of polling stations between the morning of Thursday 
18 January and the morning of Friday 19 January by a 
firm in the City, who, considering the rush, did it very 
well and who were of course quite ignorant of the politics 
of-the individuals whose names and polling stations 
they were inserting. 

The suggestion of “deliberate deception” is quite 
baseless. 

Yours obediently, 
J. Z. M. Hamitton. 


[Naturally those who intended to prevent the opposing 
candidate from being heard would not inform the agent 
on their side of their intention. He would necessarily 
have to interfere to prevent it, as Mr. Hamilton, we 
are sure, would have done. That he regards our 
statement as ‘‘improbable” is more relevant. Of 
course the accuracy of the statement of Mr. Peel’s votes 
was not impugned : our point was that it was purposely 
issued too late to allow of any answer being made.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


ONE OF HIS MAJESTY’S MINISTERS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
London, 7 February, 1906. 
Sir,—I have been reading an article in the current 
number of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century and After” on 
‘*John Burns the Workman Minister” by Robert 
Donald. Of Mr. Burns the Workman Mr. Donald 


does not say much, possibly because (like the rest of us) 
he does not know much ; and of Mr. Burns the Minister 
it is obviously as yet too early to do more than prophesy 
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But of Mr. Burns the Agitator, the Demagogue, Mr. 
Donald has an unstinted admiration, and the various 
qualities of his oratory are enumerated with a proud 
and loving minuteness. To “‘ a powerful voice and great 
staying-power ” Mr. Burns (who is “‘ always at his best 
when on the aggressive”) adds ‘‘a sledge-hammer style” 
(which is ‘‘ forcible rather than finished”), a language 
‘*always direct and explicit”, with a meaning ‘‘un- 
mistakable”; and these great gifts are further em- 
bellished by the speaker’s ‘‘ wondrous fertility in 
epigram, his happy quotations, the humorous flashes 
which he introduces, and his knack of ieading his 
hearers on to surprises”. Under which category, Sir, 
should be included the following specimen of the Right 
Honourable Minister’s oratory? I quote from the 
‘* Times ” of Monday, 11 April, 1887, the speech having 
been delivered on the previous Saturday at a meeting 
held in Battersea Park to protest against the Irish 
policy of the Government. 


Great sorrow was evinced at the attempt to rid the earth of 
the Czar. He was sorry too—very sorry that they did not 
succeed. He asked those present if they deprecated force 
and extreme measures, if some of them did not like the idea of 
Joseph Chamberlain following the Czar and Lord Salisbury 
to heaven by means of a “chemical parcels post”. 


‘The ghosts of his agitating days”, writes Mr. 
Donald, ‘‘ will no doubt now be recalled in earnest’’. 
If this—whichever it be, epigram, humorous flash, 
happy quotation, or surprise—be one of the ghosts, it 
is surely something of a sulphurous being. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
An Otp Tory. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay REVIEW. 


6 February, 1906. 


Sir,—In your issue of 3 February you state in a 
short paragraph commenting on Lord Roberts’ advo- 
cacy of national military training that this would be 
impotent, as it would in practice produce little more 
than an inferior kind of Volunteer. 

If the nation gets, as it ought to, should the Govern- 
ment enforce military training on all able-bodied young 
men between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, 
100,000 to 150,000 men trained every year, it will be 
fortunate. If Volunteering were compulsory, little 
more would be required. Trained, as proposed, for six 
months consecutively in their first year of enrolment 
and for short periods in subsequent years until certified 
efficient in all essentials and in rifle practice, they would 
in a few years constitute a trained national reserve that 
would be by no means impotent for home defence, 
rendering the reinforcement of our foreign-service army 
a comparatively easy matter. The expense need not 
be great, and the organisation of such national reserves 
would present no difficulties, once the principle of the 
obligation to train is recognised and enforced. 

If the nation would accept the obligation of two 
years’ militia service it would be better, but this does 
not seem probable just now, and the training of our 
young men in shooting and discipline is, in the present 
unsettled state of things, a pressing matter. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Lieut.-CoLoneL. 


|‘**Compulsory Volunteering” is a truly humorous 
suggestion. How can a crowd of untrained men who 
will not leave the country make up the enormous de- 
ficiency in numbers this country must meet when again 
engaged in a great war? All these are lame expe- 
dients to avoid what every soldier knows to be really 
best for the country—conscription.—Epb. S.R.] 


REFORM IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


5 February, 1906. 


Sir,—Now that the Liberal Government are assured 
of a strong majority in the House of Commons those 
of us who are deeply interested in secondary education 


are filled with hope that this important question will be 
seriously and boldly tackled. It is perhaps expecting 
too much to hope the great public schools will be com- 
pelled to turn out their average boys well equipped 
mentally, but surely the rate-aided schools in our great 
towns may be made thoroughly efficient. Every school 
receiving aid from the State or municipalities should 
be compelled to carry out the four following con- 
ditions :— 

1. Every member of the staff should be registered in 
Column B. 

In a very large number of schools throughout the 
country, young men are pitchforked straight from the 
*varsities into the schools. Many of these men merely 
do a year or two at teaching ‘‘to mark time”. In any 
case their inexperience seriously handicaps their pupils. 
The present system of registration is not sufficient, as 
it is left to the headmaster to employ registered or 
unregistered men as he wills. 

2. The adoption of a “‘leaving certificate” which 
shall excuse boys the preliminary examination into all 
universities and all professions. 

The energies of schoolmasters at present are largely 
frittered away in the upper forms of our schools owing to 
the necessity of specialising their pupils for innumer- 
able preliminary examinations. At present London 
University will not accept the matriculation examina- 
tion of Sheffield and vice versA &c. The adoption of 
a leaving certificate which would be accepted universally 
throughout the Empire would secure continuity in 
education and consequently a thoroughly sound founda- 
tion. 

3. A thorough equipment in all subjects. 

To-day, no money is grudged for science equipment, 
but money is practically unattainable for everything 
else. Good modern maps, globes, plane tables, &c. for 
the teacher of geography, modern books of reference in 
history, literature, classics, modern languages &c. are 
essential. 

4- The gradual exclusion of ‘‘ parson” schoolmasters. 

It is of course true that among the very numerous 
parson schoolmasters there are very many earnest and 
efficient men, but it is notorious among those “‘ in the 
know ” that a big majority of men take Orders to better 
their chances of promotion. This is a very serious 
matter because it is a distinct handicap to laymen and 
causes many first-class men whom we can ill afford to 
lose to give up the profession in disgust. In view of 
the recent action of the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
urging the Bench of Bishops to strain every nerve to 
secure the appointment of a parson in all vacant head- 
masterships this is the more serious. The recent 
appointment of parsons to S. Paul’s and the City of 
London and many minor headmasterships is a proof 
that the power wielded by the bishops is very great. 
We do not tolerate parsons in our elementary schools, 
therefore it is only logical to exclude them from state- 
aided secondary schools. There are many other matters 
which need careful attention e.g. the disproportionate 
salaries of headmasters and assistant masters, the over- 
burdening of the curriculum, compulsory military 
training &c. 

Faithfully yours, 
M.A. CANTAB. 


[We differ entirely from our correspondent as to 
clerical schoolmasters. Lay teachers would of course 
like to eliminate clerical competition; but that is a 
purely personal and selfish view.—Eb. S.R 


SUDDEN DEATH. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Windfield, co. Galway, 3 February, 1906. 


Sir,—In your paragraph in last week's paper regard- 
ing the King of Denmark’s death you put ‘ Terror of 
the idea of sudden death is general; we pray against 
it”. I believe I am correct in remarking that accord- 
ing to clerical authorities it is not from sudden but from 
unprepared death we, in the Litany, pray exemption. 


W. Pucin THORNTON. 
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REVIEWS. 


A “GOTHIC” VIEW OF RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


~The Character of Renaissance Architecture.” By C. H. 
Moore. London: Macmillan. 1905. 12s. 6d. net. 


Ree a is no pleasing Professor Charles H. Moore 

of Cambridge U.S.A. Some years ago he set 
out to re-write the history of Gothic architecture, on 
the thesis that ‘‘the only true Gothic art” was the 
architecture of Northern France in the twelfth and 
early thirteenth centuries, any other Gothic being 
merely a poor relation or something worse. Professor 
Moore’s conclusions were not accepted by competent 
authorities, but, with undefeated energy, he has now 
taken in hand the architecture of the Renaissance, and 
shows that we have all been wrong about it for the 
last four hundred years, that our heroes are men of 
straw, and that in fact, from first to last, Renaissance 
architecture is a futile affair because it does not comply 
with the canons evolved by Professor Moore for the 
regulation of Gothic architecture. The general im- 
pression produced by this book will be that Renaissance 
architecture is bad because it is not Byzantine, or 
Gothic of the Isle de France. We are not convinced 
that this is an appropriate frame of mind in which to 
undertake a critical study of the Renaissance, but then 
we arenot armed with the cast-iron logic of Professor 
Moore. 

Apparently the Professor has two infallible touch- 
stones of architecture; one is, that the architecture 
shall be that of a godly or at least respectable people, 
and the other is that no detail of architecture shall be 
tolerated which does not at once and directly express a 
structural intention. For example, Cosimo di Medici is 
praised for his moderation in rejecting a design by 
Brunelleschi as too sumptuous, while Filippo Strozzi is 
censured for saying that he would build a finer palace 
than anybody else. We are told that ‘‘ into the service of 
this luxurious and immoral life, the fine arts were now 
called”, and that ‘‘ the quest of material splendour was 
more than ever stimulated under the mundane ambition 
of a luxurious and profligate society”, remarks which 
are irrelevant to the critical study of art, and embody 
a principle of criticism which would rule out all its 
most splendid attainments, as for example the work of 
Tintoretto and Veronese in the Ducal Palace, and 
limit our admiration to the work of the Primitives. 
Professor Moore evidently regards his second touch- 
stone of architecture as all sufficient. The mantle of 
the late James Fergusson has fallen on his shoulders. 
¥ergusson, who did not possess the smallest capacity 
as an architect, felt himself competent to criticise and 
even improve the designs of the most famous archi- 
tects, for instance he thought that Gibbs would have 
done better if he had turned his pieces of entablature 
upside down, and many other equally remarkable 
tesults would have been obtained had plenary power 
been possible to this worthy gentleman who wrote in 
his armchair with a heap of photographs beside him. 
So Professor Moore takes one famous building of the 
Renaissance after another and proceeds to show that 
their internal structure is not apparent outside, that 
the orders are meaningless, that it would have been 
better if they had been altered or omitted, and in 
fact that the whole building would have been very much 
better if it had been quite different from what it is, and 
had it been inspired by an intention totally alien from 
that of the actual designer. If these buildings are all 
so utterly bad, why waste time on them, if for example 
the details of a building ‘‘ have no merit in themselves, 
and the work asa whole is trivial and unnecessary ” 
why devote to it a page and a half of tedious description ? 

Another peculiarity in Professor Moore is that while 
he pours scorn on the orders as used by the men of the 
Renaissance, he is a convinced believer in their sacro- 
‘sanctity ; he condemns Vignola for his ‘‘ innovations” 
on the ground that the Greeks had fixed the orders 
once for all. We seem to be reading Sir William 
‘Chambers, and not the advocate of unabashed con- 
Struction. Originality, which in the Gothic designer 
would have been splendid audacity, becomes in the 
Renaissance architect mere impertinence. The fact is 


Professor Moore dislikes the Renaissance and all its 
ways, and though there is an appearance of minute 
research in his book, he has not even taken the trouble 
to cover the ground. He still seems to suppose that 
the architecture of the Renaissance was a phase and 
fashion which for practical purposes ended in Italy with 
the sixteenth century. He does not even mention 
Alessi or Bernini, and classifies Sanmichele, one of the 
greatest of the Italian architects, with such a mere 
technician as Scamozzi. He devotes very little attention 
to Peruzzi and never mentions the splendid Albergati 
Palace at Bologna. No reference is made to the Villa 
Madama, or to the plans of the Italian palaces. The 
great churches rebuilt in Northern Italy at the end of 
the seventeenth century, such as the Duomo and 
S. Antonio at Padua, are not even hinted at. Professor 
Moore has a wonderful faculty of finding resemblances 
between the most unlikely buildings; he thinks the 
design of Santa Maria delle Grazie at Milan may have 
been by Bramante, because it resembles Bramante’s 
design for the dome of S. Peter’s. A comparison of 
Professor Moore's own illustration will convince even a 
layman that there is not the smallest resemblance 
between the two. He is even less satisfactory in dealing 
with the Renaissance in other countries. His brief 
notes are inadequate and inaccurate. His account of 
the Renaissance in France stops with de l'Orme, when 
serious neo-classic was only just beginning in that 
country. He does not mention Bullant or recognise 
the existence of the great French architecture of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In England 
Inigo Jones is dismissed as a merely theatrical person, 
and an English writer who had praised his sense ot 
proportion and the distinction of his style is considered 
“‘thoughtless ”. If Professor Moore can find no 
rhythm and proportion in the Banquetting House, we 
confess we cannot imagine what he takes those quali- 
ties to be in architecture. Wren is treated with lofty 
condescension, but the Professor cannot refrain from 
breaking loose in the end, and condemns S. Mary le 
Bow as a ‘hybrid composition of utterly barbarous 
character ”. 

It is perhaps temerity in an Englishman to criticise 
an American professor of architecture, but we are 
bound to point out that Professor Moore’s researches 
seeem scarcely adequate to the superstructure of severe 
and contemptuous criticism which they are supposed to 
carry. ‘‘Obiter dicta” launched from the professorial 
chair will hardly upset the verdict of centuries. More- 
over those who have actually studied the architecture 
of the Renaissance find in it something more than mere 
theatrical decoration, they find in it daring invention, 
the sense of rhythm and proportion, the faculty of 
selection, the power of abstract thought in building 
composition, qualities in architecture which appear 
to have no existence for Professor Moore, with his 
rigid formula of unconcealed construction. They find 
in it, moreover, that something not understandable 
of genius, which will always differentiate architecture 
from building. We protest from every point of view 
against this attempt to put architecture into a strait 
waistcoat, against this habit of treating the art merely 
as so much material for classification. Architecture 
is as human as any of the arts, and it can only be 
understood and satisfactorily criticised if criticised 
sympathetically and with a tolerant appreciation of its 
many moods and multifarious forms of expression. To 
come to the study of architecture with a ready-made 
formula, and strap it down whether the formula fits or 
not, is simple pedantry, and a critic who has constantly 
on his lips such terms as ‘aberrations ”, ‘‘ misadjust- 
ments”, ‘‘ meaningless caprice”’, ‘‘ architectural mon- 
strosity”, ‘‘ architectural solecism”, ‘‘ barbarisms” 
and such like, is hardly a profitable guide. 

The one thing that the reader will not learn from 
Professor Moore’s latest book is the character of 
Renaissance architecture. The book only touches the 
fringe of the subject, its generalisations rest on inade- 
quate evidence, and its criticism is based on irrelevant 
considerations. From such a promising title we ex- 
pected at least an intelligent appreciation of this great 
historical movement in architecture. Instead, we find 


ourselves hurled back into middle Victorianism of the 
deepest dye. 
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THE ETERNAL UNDERGRADUATE. 


Interludes in Verse and Prose.” By the Right 
Hon. George Trevelyan, Bart. London: Bell. 1905. 
6s. net. 

 epeeens who were undergraduates at Cambridge 


i 


some fifty years ago may remember a certain | 


evening in October 1857, when in the little hall of the 
Union Society in Green Street, after a somewhat slack 
debate, there struck across the room a sharp, clear, 
resonant voice, endowed with fluent tones and _ pic- 
turesque language, which showed that a new orator 
had arisen in Cambridge. Nothing had been heard 
like it before. The eloquence had a fire and a direct- 
ness, a vivacity and a humour of its own. When the 
slim elegant form of a schoolfellow with long fair hair, 
which now greyer and less exuberant belongs to a 
distinguished but elderly educationist, moved across 
the floor to congratulate the speaker, the sympathies of 
all went with him. 

For some time the members of the Union revelled in 
the sunshine of their new acquisition, but after a space 
the fountain seemed to lack nourishment, the speeches 
were ill prepared, the charm, still effective, lost some- 
thing of its potency. A climax was reached when, on 
the spacious floor of Swan’s auction rooms, a meeting 
was held to support the opening of a new smoking- 
room against the cautious advice of the treasurer and 
committee. The orator, after uttering the famous 
words ‘‘ There they sit compact, united”, excited by 
the fray, produced from one pocket a well-seasoned 
pipe, and cried ‘‘ This is the banner under which we 
fight’, and from the other a coil of red tape, which he 
waved in the air as the banner of his adversaries. 
Such was the avatar of George Trevelyan in the under- 
graduate world of Cambridge, the most charming 
companion, the most lovable friend, now dazzling 


society by his brilliancy, now distracting it by indis- — 
cretion, passing like a meteor through our murky | 


atmosphere, whose light was not devoid of heat, which 
illuminated but occasionally scorched. 

Such are the reminiscences which the perusal of this 
book must call up to those who witnessed the time of 


its composition. To these they speak with the voice | 


of the writer, they recall the merry laughter, the 
passionate friendships, the fleeting quarrels of those 


happy years. They are so vivid to those for whom | 


they were written that it is difficult to imagine that 
they have the same meaning for others. Yet there is 
no doubt that they have taken a permanent place in 
English literature. The undergraduate spirit burns 
most brightly in the ‘‘ Cambridge Dionysia”, which we 
are glad that the author has reprinted. It reproduces 
with felicity and fidelity the atmosphere of the time and 
also the spirit of Aristophanes. It is the work of a 
humourist and a scholar, who loved his class’ s with 
intelligent affection, a passion which we are ine ined to 
think is almost obsolete at the present day. 

‘* Horace at Athens” was written for performance at 
the A.D.C., when the author was in residence at 
Cambridge as a Bachelor of Arts. He lived in those 
well-known rooms, close to the clock-tower, where the 
bookcases contained the volumes of the classical 
library which Macaulay read through three times 
whilst he was in India. As a farce, it still remains a 
masterpiece. The letters from Patna are fragments of 
the ‘‘ Letters of a Competition Wallah ”, which appeared 
first in ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine”, and were a delight to 
Trevelyan’s friends. But we miss some of our favourite 
passages. Where is the well-known figure of Simpkins, 
the young graduate fresh from the University, who 
was always asking himself ‘*‘ Why was I born ? Whither 
do I tend? Have I an internal consciousness?” So 
that men began to say ‘‘ Why was Simpkins born? Is 
he tending hither? Has he an internal consciousness 
that he is a bore?” These passages were probably 
left out because they were considered by the writer to 
be too young and immature, but it is the very youth 
and immaturity of these early efforts that constitute 
their charm. The ‘‘ Dawk Bungalow” is, as a piece of 
literature, less to our taste, but the fact that it is 
known in India as a classical piece for private theatri- 
cals justifies its insertion. We wish that the writer 
had taken a little more pains with his Hindustani. 


The ‘‘ Ladies in Parliament” belongs to Trevelyan’s. 
early Parliamentary period, when he sought refresh- 
ment from the boredom of committees and the long 
waiting for divisions partly in the pages of Heine’s 
‘* Reisebilder ” and partly in renewing the literary efforts. 
of his boyhood. The politics of those days have not 
the freshness which belongs to undergraduate life, 
ever dying and ever renewed, ever instinct with the 
same spirit. A parliamentary satire challenges com. 
parison with Tom Moore and with George Canning, 
with the *‘ Twopenny Post Bag” and the ‘“ Anti- 
Jacobin”’, and we do not think that the ‘‘ Ladies in 
Parliament ’”’ is equal to the level of either. But Sir 
George Trevelyan’s Cambridge efforts remain a por- 
tion of English literature. They stand by the side of 
Calverley and J. K. Stephen, and they are not inferior 
to either. It is said that, when Trevelyan was an 
undergraduate, he gave up for a year the ordinary 
exercises of translation and composition, and devoted 
himself to the reading of the classics as if they were a 
piece of modern literature. It is probably to this that 
he owed his victory in the Tripos over so good a 
scholar as the present Vice-Provost of Eton, and it is 
this certainly which made it possible for him to write 
the last piece in this volume, ‘‘An Ancient Greek 
War”, which combines so skilfully the classical spirit 
with acute feeling for modern controversies. If the Greek 
language were more often studied in this spirit, even 
by those who teach it, we should seldom hear of a 
desire to abolish it from the curriculum of a liberal 
education. 


THE FAR EAST IN SOLUTION. 


‘‘The Reshaping of the Far East.” By B. L. Putnam 
Weale. London: Macmillan. 1905. 25s. net. 


|e insight shown by the author in his recent work, 
‘“Manchu and Muscovite”, into the conditions 
prevailing in Manchuria at the outbreak of war will 
ensure attention to this attempt to exhibit the problems 
that have still to be dealt with if an enduring peace is 
to be evolved out of the turmoil caused in the Far East 
by the events of the past ten years. Readers conversant 
with the premises may think that the author deals with 
his subject at unnecessary length in traversing certain 
well-worn ground. But the general public is not too 
well informed on Eastern affairs ; and we are inclined 
to think that, in laying a broad basis for his super- 
structure, he has erred, if at all, on the right side. We 
have had sketches galore of early Chinese history, 
descriptions of the Yangtze, of rival struggles for 
railway concessions, books on Korea, and on Chinese 
religion, and on missionary efforts, aggressiveness and 
errors; but the information is scattered, and it may 
well be that the reader whom Mr. Weale desires to 
reach has not read or assimilated them all. Desiring 
to afford an opportunity of forming a sound opinion 
on Far Eastern politics he presents within his own 
covers the information he thinks essential, and he 
does so in a lucid and interesting form. The man who 


could write more than a thousand pages about the Far: 


East without making mistakes or exciting criticism 
has yet to be born—or disclosed, and the author does 
not belong to the milk-and-water school ; but it may 
be quite safely affirmed that all except peculiarly well- 
informed students will rise from reading these two 


volumes with a larger comprehension, and a clearer: 


perception of the gravity, of the political situation. 
The voyage up the Yangtze need not detain us 
longer than to remark that the Ming Tombs at Nanking 
contain the remains—not of ‘‘the earlier sovereigns”, 
but of the founder only—of the Ming dynasty. But the 
chapters in which the author relates his experiences 
of a journey up the (then unfinished) railway from 
Hankow to Peking will be read with greater attention. 
Ill-treatment of Chinese by the Belgian employés is no 
new accusation, though it has not often been stated in 
such uncompromising terms. But we were hardly pre- 
pared for the charge of corruption and inferior work that 
may be focussed in the author’s summary (page 169) 
of conversation among certain expert passengers about 
‘* masonry built with a fifty-centimétre foundation on 
sandy river bottoms”, absence of “ sluices in embank- 
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ments where anyone might have seen flood waters 
would rush’’, and collapsing bridges illustrated by a 
photograph opposite page 190. It is consolatory when, 
travelling in carts across the interval between sections 
that had not yet met, they come across an unexpected 
railway embankment. It ‘*was no mirage, for there 
were rails and a splendid rock bed, but this was no 
Belgian work. . . . We had blundered on to the Peking 
Syndicate’s Coal Railway”. Nor is that a solitary 
specimen. The work on the Belgian line was not all 
bad: the great bridge over the Yellow River, for 
instance, is a great engineering achievement in face 
of natural difficulties which will involve terrible tests 
(page 188). But the British railway in Chihli and the 
German and Russian lines, respectively, in Shantung 
and Manchuria are all good. The China Association 
urged more than once the securing—as we might doubt- 
less at one time have secured—the concession for the 
Grand Trunk line, and an indication will be found.on 
pages 121-3 of the value of the opportunity which was 
missed. There is a great deal in both volumes about 
railways and railway concessions and the political, 
financial, and commercial questions involved, and it all 
contributes usefully to the fuller knowledge that is 
required. Something might even have been added, we 
fancy, about the inner motives of Chinese ‘‘ gentry” 
and others who memorialise so freely about China 
(railways) for the Chinese; but there are limits to 
books as well as to reviews ! 

The author confesses in his preface to ‘‘ strong and 
uncompromising opinions”, and a specimen will be 
found in his chapter on ‘‘ Peking under the Foreign 
heel” —the opportunities afforded to (and seized by) 
certain Legations for extension as a consequence of 
the siege ; the indecorous treatment, still, of Chinese 
within the precincts ; the ignominious removal to Berlin 
of the astronomical instruments that used to adorn the 
Observatory—things which rankle more than military 
defeat. In fact, the chapter is redeemed from being 
very unpleasant reading by two amusing pages which 
conclude by affirming that ‘‘ as the Chinese Government 
watches the provinces, and the Legations watch the 
Chinese Government, so does Dr. Morrison watch the 
Legations, which is the finest thing of all”. Nor is his 
appreciation of the Imperial Government and Court 
much more flattering. ‘‘One thing alone ” he affirms 
(withless perhaps than fair appreciation) ‘‘ isbeing done 
—a thing which although it smacks of the new tends to 
strengthen the old. China is arming, slowly, steadily 
and mechanically. China is drilling carefully, farsee- 
ingly and patiently, with an entirely new spirit... . 
China is arming; that is the only thing that can be 
clearly discerned in the Government’s actions. The 
Manchus, having drained to the dregs a bitter cup, are 
preparing against some future day by fashioning them- 
selves new weapons; but what that day is to be no 
mortal man knows.” And another vial of scorn is out- 
poured upon ‘‘ the little Peking legations, all of which 
try to trip one another privately, and swear openly 
that the only way of effecting anything is by working 
internationally in close concert with one another, and 
keeping the Chinese down, very far down. . .”’; the 
impression conveyed distinctly being that the Chinese 
are getting tired of being kept down, and that they 
may even be cherishing far down in their heart of 
hearts a contempt for certain foreign ways which 
it would be impolite—not to say impolitic—just at 
present, to avow! The author evidently believes that, 
in this respect at any rate, China is in earnest and will 
before many years have a large army of capable and 
brave soldiers led by competent officers. We content 
ourselves with remarking that leadership, in which the 
Chinese have been hitherto conspicuously deficient, is 
an important factor in the personal equation which— 
after all has been done that drill and armament can do 
—will remain to be solved. The sketch of Yuan Shih- 
kai, Li Hung-Chang’s successor in the Viceroyalty of 
Chibli, who has taken a leading part in the movement, 
deserves to be read reflectively by every observer of 
Far Eastern affairs ; but every such observer who has 
an antecedent acquaintance with them will ask impa- 
tiently why the author could not be content to call the 
ome northern port Tientsin, instead of disguising it as 

lentsien ? It is curious to note, 4 propos of military 


matters, in an instructive chapter on Kiao-chow, that 
while the Chinese regiment organised by British officers 
at Wei-hai-wei remained staunch and fought on our 
side, the men drilled by the Germans at Tsingtao 
deserted, during the Boxer troubles, en masse. 
Evidently the Chinese do classify foreigners, even 
though all be anathema more or less! It has been 
remarked that nowhere has the repercussion of events 
in Manchuria been felt more strongly than in Berlin ; 
and not only have Mr. Weale’s remarks on the exten- 
sion of German post offices already been sterilised by 
a recent agreement with China for their withdrawal, 
but the garrisons thrown out to protect the railway 
line are also to be drawn back upon Tsingtao. The 
great works undertaken there, at great cost, of course 
remain ; but Germany seems to be withdrawing upon 
them, and awaiting events. 

A sympathetic description of Japan in war-time 
contains a splendid tribute to the national spirit of self- 
sacrifice, with just a hint (p. 423) that the strain—how 
patriotically soever borne, and how bravely soever 
concealed—was beginning to tell. The account of 
Russian attempts to create fictitious interests in Korea, 
as a basis for further intrigue, is amusing. ‘‘ The 
most brilliant intriguing, however, cannot create some- 
thing out of nothing.” But it all ended in convincing 
Japan that nothing short of decisive action could clear 
the situation. Chapter xxv. opens with an amusingly 
satirical description of the mental attitude of Admiral 
Alexeieff and his entourage while this was going on, 
and explains how “‘ the little Japanese, the just Heavens 
well knew, would be crushed flat, bang, just like that 
if they were not very careful”. It was probably this 
overweening conceit which sterilised Russian policy and 
left her unprepared at the outbreak of war. For Japan 
is accused of having made the same mistake that we 
did at Sebastopol, in waiting to besiege a fortress which 
might have been carried, at first, almost by a coup de 
main! The moral pressure of the Russian fleet in being 
may no doubt account for the slowness of Japanese 
movements at the outset, in other respects; but the 
author argues that its value should have been dis- 
counted by the knowledge, which was available in 
every café in Port Arthur, of its inefficiency. Criticism 
is easy after the event ; yet it may be that the splendid 
organisation which has been so justly admired was 
hampered by a too precise adherence to preconceived 
plans ; nor is it unlikely that the Japanese themselves 
were predisposed to caution by unfamiliarity with the 
working of the great military machine which they had 
created but had not yet had an opportunity to test. 

We have been able to indicate only certain suggestive 
features in these pregnant volumes, which may be 
commended to the study of all who believe that the 
Far East is destined to play an important part in 
the political future. The author has been subject to the 
disadvantage of publication, after the war was over, of 
comments that were written while it was in progress, 
and has been inspired perhaps by the electrical condition 
of the atmosphere in which he was travelling and 
writing to express certain opinions in terms that might 
have been pitched at times in a more judicial key. His 
championship of Sir Robert Bredon (pp. 253-4) as a 
candidate for Inspector-Generalship of Customs will 
hardly command unqualified assent. The Chinese 
might, no doubt, promote the Deputy Inspector- 
General, automatically as it were, if Sir Robert Hart 
ever retire—unless they took a fancy to ruin the service 
in pursuance of the cry of China for the Chinese. But 
Sir Robert Bredon is not the candidate generally in 
view ; and when we are asked to note the fact that 
he drafted Article 8 of the Mackay Treaty, as a recom- 
mendation, we are tempted to quote from a letter 
written lately by one of the most experienced officials in 
China: ‘‘We know now what Consumption Tax is 
and how it will be levied—just as much as the Chinese 
like, and wherever it suits them! If Article 8 comes 
into force, which Heaven forbid, we shall pay 7} per 
cent. and be taxed in addition anything the merry 
celestial may choose toask.” But Mr.- Putnam Weale 
has unquestionably collected and marshalled a mass of 
information with ability and lucidity, and the result is 
a comprehensive survey of the situation outlined with 
a vigorous but light, albeit sharply-pointed, pen. 
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CAMBRIDGE THEOLOGY. 


“Cambridge Theological Essays.” Edited by H. B. 
Swete. London: Macmillan. 1905. 12s. net. 


No so very long ago some tutors and lecturers of 
the University of Oxford compiled and published 
a volume of theological essays under the title 
‘*Contentio Veritatis”. The papers, with certain 
exceptions, were not of remarkable merit, and the 
book, having served as the subject of a brief con- 
troversy in ‘‘ religious ” papers, has now by many of us 
been relegated to the dusty oblivion of the back shelves 
of our bookcases. As an attempt towards the recon- 
struction of belief in the light of recent knowledge, it 
is generally admitted to be inadequate. 

In consequence, partly, of the failure of the Oxford 
venture, the rumour that a volume somewhat similar 
in character was in course of preparation in the sister 
University, aroused more than ordinary interest and 
expectancy. Now at length this volume has appeared. 
It consists of some six hundred octavo pages, and con- 
tains, besides a preface, fourteen elaborate ‘‘ essays on 
some theological questions of the day”. By a rough 
analysis these papers may be sorted into three main 
groups. Those of the first group deal with certain 
points of importance in the theistic position, and 
endeavour to show that theistic belief is not inconsistent 
with honest acceptance of the assured results of either 
physical or philosophical research. They further aim 
at establishing some conclusions respecting man’s 
relation to God and to the material universe. The 
papers of the second group treat certain problems 
which confront the student on the threshold of Christian 
Revelation; such, for instance, as the character and 
idea of Revelation, the spiritual and historical evidence 
for miracles, the permanent value of the Old Testament. 
Those of the last group are concerned with specifically 
Christian themes. After an estimate of the historical 
value of the Gospel record, the portrait of Christ in 
the New Testament is considered, and the position of 
Christ in the history of religion. The concluding 
essays discuss the ethical value of Christian doctrines, 
and the evidential value of the Christian ideal and 
hope. The general aim of the compilation, as defined 
by Dr. Swete in his preface, is ‘‘to bring certain 
questions connected with Christian belief into the light 
of modern knowledge, and to register the results of this 
process, whatever they may be”. At the same time a 
hope is expressed that the attempt to provide an orderly 
treatment of these questions will prove suggestive of 
lines of thought for the apologists of the future. 

Here then is a book which claims very serious con- 
sideration on the part of all who are interested in 
theological studies. It is the production of mature 
Cambridge scholars, some of whom occupy chairs of 
Divinity and other eminent positions in that University, 
and most of whom have spent many years of their lives 
in theological study and teaching. It may thus be 
taken to represent the)}best thought of the University 
circles on certain vital subjects. It is the latest attempt 
by trained students to restate the ancient beliefs of the 
Church in terms which are appropriate to the twentieth 
century. How far, then, have they succeeded in attain- 
ing their object ? 

Now in a brief notice like the present it is obviously 
impossible to criticise all these papers in detail. It 
must be sufficient to say that the majority are well 
written, a few are noticeable, and one at least—Canon 
Wilson’s dissertation on the idea of Revelation as the 
growth of the Divine Life within man—is brilliantly 
suggestive. On the other hand some of the essays are 
distinctly weak. The first, on ‘‘the Christian stand- 

' point”, leaves no definite impression upon the mind ; 
Dr. Askwith’s discussion on ‘Sin and the need of 
Atonement”’ is both long-winded and inconclusive ; Mr. 

. Foakes-Jackson spoils a splendid subject in his tedious 
_ exposition of the influence of Christ in history ; while 
the Master of Trinity's lecture on the ‘‘ Christian Ideal 
and the Christian Hope” might have been suitable (if 
abridged) for the University pulpit, but is entirely out of 

-place in a volume of scientific theology. The good 
papers however are more numerous than the poor, 
and the treatment of the various subjects, if not 


often masterly, is yet for the most part careful ang 
scholarly. 

But it is best to refrain from particular criticism, and 
pass to the general question, Does this book really throw 
any light on the problems which are perplexing men’s 
minds to-day? Has Cambridge, for example, any 
solution to offer of the difficulties raised by modern 
German criticism, or any pronouncement to make on 
the so-called ‘‘ new theology ” which is so much talked 
about in certain quarters both at home and in America ? 
Unless such questions as these are frankly and coura- 
geously dealt with, and unless an effort is made to 
provide at least a provisional answer, it is difficult to 
find any excuse for the publication of this somewhat 
pretentious book. 

Now so far as concerns those general difficulties 
which meet the student of religion at the very outset of 
his studies—difficulties about the existence of God, the 
efficacy of prayer, the possibility of miracles, and the 
like—it may be admitted that the explanations offered 
by the Cambridge scholars are (considering, of course, 
the limitation of our knowledge) fairly adequate. The 
papers on these subjects are certainly not original, nor 
are they particularly illuminating to those who are well 
versed in apologetic literature. But they provide a 
useful summary of what has been said and written, and 
will doubtless be read with interest by many who lack 
the time and opportunity for extensive research. It 
cannot be maintained, of course, that the solutions put 
forward are always satisfactory. We doubt, for 
instance, whether the man who finds the existence of 
physical evil incompatible with the belief in God's abso- 
lute power and goodness will be greatly helped by 
being told that pain is ‘‘ of the nature of a necessary 
by-product ”"—a contingent consequence of the world- 
process which has no reference to the process as a 
whole, or to its final goal. Such a theory seems to 
leave us very much where we were before. Still the 
question of the existence of evil and many other ques- 
tions here dealt with are, perhaps, of their very nature, 
incapable of solution. In clearly stating the difficulties 
and offering some tentative suggestions with a view to 
their explication, the Cambridge theologians have 
doubtless done all that we could fairly expect. 

The case is very different, however, when we pass to 
those papers in which essential features of Christianity 
are considered. Here surely we have a right to look 
for some definite pronouncement on the advanced criti- 
cism of the modern German school which has recently 
been attracting so much attention in England. The 
criticism of the Gospel records, the speculation on 
the personality, work and teaching of Christ, the 
various estimates of the position of S. Paul, the 
theories of the origin and character of the Church and 
the Sacraments—these are subjects round which the 
battle of controversy is now raging. And in the issue 
of that battle every thoughtful man, lay as well as 
clerical, must take a profound interest. The views of 
scholars like Harnack, Wendt, Beyschlag and Wernk, 
to say nothing of ultra-destructive critics of the type 
of Professor Schmiedel, have become familiar to a very 
wide circle. These views may be right or they may be 
wrong : this is not the place to propound a judgment. 
But one thing is certain, namely, that the popular 
acceptance of these views will be productive of @ 
remarkable modification in the popular attitude towards 
the Christian religion, which again will lead to prac- 
tical results of momentous importance both for the 
individual and the State. 

Here, then, was a great opportunity for the Cam- 
bridge essayists. They are presumably theologians 
qualified by their training to give to less instruct 
people some valuable clues which might help them to 
thread this bewildering maze of critical theory. But 
unfortunately they have done nothing of the kind. 
The whole of this great subject has been shirked. 
the fourteen papers, two only—that of the Bishop of 
Ely on the Gospels, and that of Dr. Mason on the 
New Testament portrait of Christ—have any direct 
bearing on New Testament criticism. And neither 
these can be considered at all satisfactory. The two 
writers take up a conservative attitude, and to this 
of course no one would object. A good conservative 
reply to the destructive critics is emphatically needed- 
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But it is one thing to reply to criticism and it is 
another thing to ignore it ; and these papers un- 
doubtedly tend to do the latter. To judge from the 
contents of Dr. Mason’s essay, for instance, one might 
almost imagine that there had never been any critic of 
importance since the days of Strauss and Renan. The 
delicate and distinctively modern problems connected 
with the character of Christ’s self-consciousness, His 
relation to Judaism, the influence of contemporary ideas, 
Messianic and other, on His thought, the possible 
limitations of His knowledge, the exact relation of His 
doctrine to that of other religious founders—questions 
which in recent years have been the subject-matter of 
innumerable monographs and articles—are either slurred 
over hastily or completely ignored. We are given, 
it is true, a portrait of Jesus of a certain kind; but 
the sketch is rude and old-fashioned, and many 
features, most interesting and indeed essential to a 
faithful delineation, are unexpressed. 

It only remains to add that the question as to 
S. Paul’s position and influence is scarcely touched 
upon in this volume, while concerning the origin and 
character of the Church and the Sacraments there is 
absolute and most amazing silence. 

The Cambridge book, regarded as an attempt to deal 
with the religious problems of the day, is not a success. 
The writers appear to be singularly unappreciative of 
the difficulties which are now distressing the minds of 
many educated men. They imagine that we are still in 
the atmosphere of the Huxley controversies, and that 
the reconciliation of religion and science is the chief 
thing to be desired. But we have long passed that 
stage. We live in the age of New Testament criticism, 
and it is on this that we require enlightenment. But 
on this, unfortunately, Cambridge has nothing of im- 
portance to say. 


A PICTURE OF VENICE. 


“ Gleanings from Venetian History.” By Francis Marion 
Crawford. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 2 vols. 
London: Macmillan. 1905. 2is. net. 


AN SHORT time ago, noticing Mr. Crawford's 
+ ‘* Southern Italy and Sicily”, we expressed 
admiration for his gifts as an historian. His ‘* Vene- 
tian History” unfortunately is not the equal of its 
predecessor: it is less profound, less picturesque, less 
well written; it should have been more fascinating, 
it is less so. But not for this reason do we think it 
necessary to modify the eulogium then uttered upon 
Mr. Crawford’s historical gifts. The same talent pre- 
sides and prevails: it is the handling which is less 
felicitous, because, as we think, the South is more to 
Mr. Crawford’s mind than even that bright star of the 
North which was Venice. Still he has presented us 
with a faithful, vivid, stirring picture of the great 
Republic from its first beginnings to its melancholy end 
in 1797. Great breadth of view, too, characterises the 
work, and a wonderful freedom from prejudice. Not for 
a moment is there any of that play to the democratic 
gallery which so often distorts modern writing of the 
past, nor is the rebel with him necessarily a martyr, or 
his judge as inevitably a tyrant. Giordano Bruno, for 
instance, to whom modern Rome has put up a statue, 


.comes in for very severe handling. Mr. Crawford, 


moreover, whether he be writing of military enterprise 
or trading ventures, of heroic virtue, large-hearted 
charity or abysmal vice, has an admirable gift of bring- 


‘ing out the giant proportions, the essential greatness 


of the events of those days, and the greater elasticity 
of mind and spirit which characterised the men who 
took part in them. It is much, where Venice is con- 
cerned, that he should have so strong an understanding 
of the aristocratic spirit. We even get a perfectly 


ational view of the Council of Ten whose activity Mr. 


Crawford (following Baschet) considers was chiefly 
exercised against the nobles for the protection of the 
people. ‘‘If we take away”, he says, ‘the right of 
torture, the violet cloaks and hoods of the seven, and 
the red hoods of the three chiefs—in a word, if we 
erase from the picture the medieval setting of the 
Council of Ten which looks theatrical to us, we may 


find that after all there is not such grave cause for- 
accusing the famous Venetian tribunal of arbitrary 
cruelty. The proceedings of a military court-martial 
in our own times are often quite as secret and ex- 
peditious, and much more summary”. Briefly, we 
can commend the book from beginning to end as 
a faithful and fascinating picture of the story of 
Venice. 

And yet we have a quarrel with Mr. Crawford. We 
want something much better from him, because we- 
believe it lies in him to produce it. We want, not 
mere ‘‘ Gleanings” and picturesque pages, but the- 
work of an historian, such as, in posse, Mr. Crawford: 
most undoubtedly is. The novelist still clings to him 
at times. So many novelists and dramatists have. 
said that Cardinal Ferdinando de’ Medici poisoned his 
brother, the Grand Duke Francis I., together with that: 
remarkable Venetian lady Bianca Cappello, that Mr. 
Crawford the novelist must needs repeat the fable, 
whereas Mr. Crawford the historian, following Santini in 
his masterly ‘‘ Tragedie Medicee Domestiche”, would! 
have helped to scotch the myth. Nor does it savour of 
the historian to hold and to reiterate that Venice died 
of old age only. Venice ultimately died as a State 
because the republican is a less vital form of govern- 
ment than the monarchical. A republic cannot go into 
exile like the ruler of a state; that alone is a severe: 
handicap. If Venice, Genoa and Lucca were expunged: 
from the face of Italy by the Congress of Vienna it 
was mainly because they were republics ; the small 
Duchies of Modena, Parma and Massa came back into 
vigorous life mainly because they were principalities, 
and could point to lawful rulers without summoning 
councils or holding elections. 

Mr. Crawford has all the instincts of the historian ; 
he has a style admirably suited to historical writing:; 
and he has the saving quality of imagination. But 
he still lacks the ways and manners, so to speak, of 
the full-fledged historian : his antiquarian equipment is 
over-light : his bibliographical instinct decidedly weak. 
For instance in his list of ‘‘ books consulted” the date 
and place of publication are seldom given, and the 
beginner loses much. If Mr. Crawford continues to write 
history after the manner of these ‘‘ Gleanings” the 
world of letters will be the gainer by some picturesque, 
instructive and eminently readable volumes, but he wit!’ 
fail to rise into the front rank of real historians, among 
whom, as it seems to us, he might easily take a pre- 
eminent and altogether noteworthy place. 

Mr. Pennell’s drawings of modern Venice are strangely. 
unsuited to a work dealing entirely with Venice in the 
past. 


NOVELS. 


‘“‘The Beauty-shop.” By Daniel Woodroffe. London: 
Werner Laurie. 6s. 


The atmosphere of this book is not unlike that of Mr. 


‘Pinero’s ‘‘ Letty”: we pass our time on the stair of 2 


beauty specialist in Bond Street watching silly women 
wasting their money in pursuit of the unattainable. The 
heroine, a harmless girl of good birth and small refine-- 
ment, marries a mysterious South American millionaire, 
who finances the beauty-shop but has no other visible - 
means of support. He has walked out of a French 
novel, and is not quite suited for adaptation to the- 
British taste. We know vaguely that he is vicious, 
and can guess at the source of his income better than 
his unsuspicious wife, but the outline is not filled in. 
There is a curate, who loves and a of the - 
heroine : he belongs to a type familiar in fiction. There 


‘is nothing very scandalous about the beauty-shop 


itself, and the author shows gleams of humour whea 
describing it. On the other hand, the chorus of 
villagers at the heroine’s home becomes tedious from. 
elaborate jocosity. There are several good notions in 
the book, but the author does not quite know how to: 
utilise them. His plot evidently bores him so much 
that he leaves one principal character awaiting prosecu- 
tion, another fainting on the stairs, and the curate. 
apparently on the point of marrying a discharged show- 
irl. As the story hardly calls for a sequel, he might - 
ve wound it up more definitely. — 
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**Her Reuben.” By Francis Bancroft. London: Drane. 
6s. 


Mr. Bancroft might with advantage devote some | 
| the counsel. The surprising fact is the contempt for precedent 


study to what he calls ‘‘the Upper Tendom” before 
putting it on paper. His hero, the Honourable Melville 
Somerset, son of Sir John Somerset (sic), ‘‘ wears un- 
failingly the casual hauteur and reserved indifference of 
the usual well-bred man of the world”, but we should 
never have known that he was well-bred had the author 
not assured us of the fact. Itis possibly from puzzling 
over the courtesy title which his delineator bestows on 
him that this son of a baronet becomes ‘‘ distraite ” 
(sic). He went to Johannesburg, where he loved a 
hospital nurse of mere colonial origin whom obviously 
he could not marry but would not wrong. So he per- 
-suaded her to marry a comparatively plebeian friend, 
who misunderstood the situation when he found his 
wife’s ‘‘ hair stirred by the gasps of” the Honourable 
Melville Somerset’s ‘‘ passionate breath ” and divorced 
the lady. Accident threw the lovers together later in a 
mining-camp (for our hero had bolted), but once more 
the heroine fought with success against the delirious 
passion which her unstable Reuben had _ inspired. 
However, she found safety in a marriage with a 
‘mysterious person called sometimes Lord Wetherley, 
sometimes Lord Wetherall, but always in addition 
Marquis of Granton. At last as a widowed marchioness 
she gave her hand to a regenerated Reuben. 


‘**The Ancient Landmark: a Kentucky Romance.” By 
Elizabeth Cherry Waltz. London: Methuen. 
1906. 6s. 


Had Mrs. Waltz called her novel ‘‘Autour du 
“Divorce” she would have succinctly described her 
theme but given a false idea of her treatment. As a 
‘* problem-novel ” the book has no claim to originality, 
but the delicacy with which the subject is handled is 
unusual and refreshing. The question at issue is 
whether a wife should remain with a husband who is 
cruel and unfaithful, but the writer loads the dice by 
making him a drug-maniac and a bestial degenerate. 
‘Old-fashioned Kentucky society—the ‘‘ county people”, 
so to say—is quite sure that marriage permits no escape, 
-and closes its ears to the sufferings of one of its 
daughters mated to a fiend. A distant kinsman of 
cosmopolitan training does not see matters in the same 
light, and a struggle ensues between the old and the 
new ideas. Perseus of course falls in love with 
Andromeda, and his attitude towards the monster is 
not quite disinterested. The point which struck us 
most forcibly in the book (though the author does not 
quite seem to see it) is that when divorce is so dis- 
gracefully easy as in the United States, decent people, 
in a natural feeling of reaction against laxity, come to 
regard a judicial separation as in all circumstances 
inadmissible. 


‘*Madame Will You Walk.” By Beth Ellis. London: 
Blackwood. 1906. 6s. 


Under this quaint title, the refrain of an old song, are 
collected five picturesque, lively tales of the reign of 
Queen Anne—romances of intrigue and courtship and 
adventure, told prettily and with much ingenuity, 
altogether a readable and entertaining 

ok. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


'“ Year-books of the Reign of King Edward the Third. Years 
XVIII. and XIX.” Edited and Translated by L. 0. Pike. 
(Rolls Series 1905.) London: Mackie. 1905. 


Mr. Pike now supplies us with the final instalment of the 
Year-books for 17 and 18 Ed. III. ; also with the reports 
for Hilary Term, 19 and 20 Ed. III. These last have not been 
previously printed, and will therefore be of peculiar interest to 
legal historians. Mr. Pike calls attention in his introduction 
to some of the more remarkable questions that were mooted in 
this term. His remarks are usually judicious, but in two cases 
he seems to exaggerate the importance of the new material. 
There is for example a case in which two judges commit them- 
selves to conflicting definitions of law in the abstract ; one 

-alleging that law is what is right, the other that law is the will 
of the justices. A glance at the report suffices to show that 


the second judge has merely lost his temper with a counsel 
who argues that the bench is bound by the precedent of a 
decided case: and that a better-tempered colleague intervenes 
to soften the asperity of the discussion without giving way to 


displayed by all the three judges concerned. Another case 
brings out the doctrine that lease and release are equivalent to 
a feoffment. Mr. Pike calls special attention to this. But the 
legal doctrine is as old as Bracton. The cases reported in 
this volume throw some light on the law of villeinage and the 
social status of the villein ; for these we refer the reader to 
Mr. Pike’s comments. He might have added to his list of 
curiosa a suit relating to the hereditary sheriffdom of West- 
morland, which should be of interest to county and family 
historians. As usual Mr, Pike supplies us with elaborate 
indices of cases reported, of matters treated, of persons and 
places ; with the help of these and of his interleaved trans- 
lation the labours of students will be materially lightened. He 
explains at the end of his preface that he is in no way respon- 
sible for the delay in the production of this volume. 


“ Public Health Administration in Glasgow.” A Memorial Volume 
of the Writings of James Burn Russell, formerly Medical 
Officer of Health for that City. Edited by A. K. Chalmers. 
Glasgow: MacLehose. 1905. 7s. 6d. net. 


This volume is at once a record of the long services of an 
eminent sanitarian and a mine of information as to the progress 
of the City of Glasgow. A century ago Glasgow was probably 
the most unwholesome town in Great Britain, and the influx of 
Highlanders and Irish to work in factories and dwell in the 
ill-planned and unsuitable flats then available for workmen’s 
dwellings and the still worse houses formerly occupied by the 
better classes but “made dour” for the poor made the city a 
hotbed of disease and misery. Many of the evils thus created 
by the agglomeration in a great city of hordes of people with 
small industrial skill, and with habits barely compatible with 
existence in rural areas and quite fatal to decency and health 
in a town, have been removed by the efforts of the health 
officers of Glasgow and especially of Dr. Russell. Immense 
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improvements have been effected by ensuring the removal to 
hospital of all cases of infectious disease, by the clearance of 
crowded slums, and by the ticketing of tenement houses so as 
to give clear notice of the limits of the population to be allowed 
to inhabit them. There seems even now much to be done to 
bring Glasgow up to the level of London or many English 
towns, but the record of Dr. Russell’s labours shows a vast 
improvement not only in natural conditions but in the change 
of the public conscience in Glasgow as to the obligation of the 
municipal authorities to regulate both new buildings and old 
dwellings in such a manner as to lessen the evil effects of 
disease on the health and prosperity of the City. 


“(The Old Farmer and his Almanack.’ By George Symon 
Kittredge. Boston: Ware. 1905. 


This is rather an entertaining collection of extracts, with 
comments and explanatory notes, from the earlier numbers of 
R. B. Thomas’ Farmers’ Almanack which was issued in New 
England about a hundred years ago. It gives many glimpses 
-of the domestic life and habits, as well as of the farming 
methods, of New England folk at the close of the eighteenth 
century. Thomas’ Almanack soon became very popular with 
the farming classes, and it was swelled by contributions from 
‘many readers and admirers. It is full of odd superstitions 
and it is hard to believe that the practical farmers of New 
England could have followed faithfully many of its direc- 
tions. For instance under the date April 13, 1794, the 
-almanack advises “a good time in the moon to sow hemp and 
flax, if your ground be not too wet”. At another quarter of 
the moon the farmers are enjoined to sow wheat if they would 
-avoid their crops being smutted. The moon even to-day in 
England is an object of considerable superstition among many 
‘people, but such minute directions would scarcely appeal to 
the most ignorant. An interesting chapter in Mr. Kittredge’s 


‘book deals with the Indians a century since in New England. 


“ Angelique of Port Royal.” By A. K. H. London’: Skeffington. 


This is an account of the work of the great reforming nun 
-of Port Royal by an informed and discriminating writer. With 
all his admiration for Port Royal and La Mére Angélique, he 
is strictly fair to the Jesuits. There is indeed a remarkable 
resemblance between the rule of conduct which inspired 
Angélique and the noblest workers of Port Royal and the 
founder of the Company of Jesus—a complete self-suppression 
in all motives of personal comfort and advancement, and in 
every sexual instinct. The spiritual bargain of Loyola might 
have been struck by the Abbess herself—“ Take unto Thyself, 
my Lord, my whole liberty, my memory, my understanding, 


-ali my will. All that I am and have is Thine, for Thou hast 
sgiven it me. I give back all to Thee to be disposed of accord- 


‘img to Thy sovereign pleasure. Grant me but Thy love and 
“Why grace, and I am rich enough and ask no more.” 


“St. Giles of the Lepers.” By Edward C. W. Grey. London: 
Longmans. 1905. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Grey, who died just before the publication of his book, 
worked continuously for between thirty and forty years in the 
«parish of S. Giles-in-the-Fields. He evidently collected a large 
-amount of first-hand information besides reading the topo- 
graphical works on the district, and he casts this in the form 
of “walks” through S. Giles. We cannot say that he was 
successful in all his pages in making the dead bones live ; too 
much of the material appears in the form of what read like 
isolated notes and fragments. But he knew and cared for the 
district and his book is of value in its way, especially at a time 
when so much of this part of London is being cleared away by 
Kingsway and other improvements. 


“The Royal Navy List and Naval Recorder.” January, 1906. 
London: Witherby. 10s. 

The January number marks no further change in the general 
form and arrangement of the Navy List. The stranding of the 
“ Assistance” and Admiralty minute consequent thereon are 
responsible for the prominent position accidents occupy in the 
history of the three months just ended. Under the head of 
“ Admiralty Policy ”, the memorandum of November 30 is freely 

~quoted from to show how the reforms in organisation lately 
introduced are working out in practice. 


“* Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Février. 


We have found M. Charmes’ remarks in this number 
~on our own political events particularly interesting as 
an instructive foreign commentary upon the _ situation. 
“Mr. Balfour is assuredly one of the most distinguished 
men, not only of his party, but of his country which con- 
tains few intellects so cultivated few minds more subtle and 
sagacious and few with so consummate a parliamentary ex- 
perience. Unhappily he has a tendency to attack difficulties 
sideways and to solve or try to solve them by adroitness 
instead of attacking them from the front and carrying them by 
‘force of arms.” 


We regret that in our review of the final instalment of 
the Oxford edition of Horace Walpole’s letters (SATURDAY 
REVIEW, 3 February), we failed to indicate that the Lord 
Ilchester referred to was not the present peer, but his father, 
of whom Mrs. Paget Toynbee says that he withheld certain of 
Walpole’s letters from publication in the Oxford edition. We 
all know Lord Stavordale, now Lord Ilchester’s, literary and 
historic tastes, and his work. 


THE FEBRUARY REVIEWS. 


The General Election is the dominant note of the February 
Reviews, and here as in the country the Radicals very nearly 
sweep the field. Not merely in such extreme party organs as 
the “ Independent” and the “ Westminster”, but in the pages 
of the “Fortnightly” and the “Nineteenth Century” the 
Radical view predominates. Where the Unionists lost seats 
the explanation, we gather, was first the sacrosanct character of 
Free Trade—we wish the Cobdenite would call things by 
their proper names, because Free Trade we have not got nor 
have ever had—and second the shocking incompetence of Mr. 
Balfour's Ministry. Where the Unionists who are Tariff 
Reformers won they did so—of course—not because of their 
views but because of personal considerations such as weighed 
with Birmingham. If much shouting can prove anything the 
Unionist Government by this time has been proved to be the 
most hopeless set of politicians who ever held portfolios. 
Their ignominious rejection at the polls does not satiate the 
Radical appetite for victory. “Unfortunately”, says the 
“Independent”, “peers who formed so large a part of Mr. 
Balfour’s Ministry could not be brought before the judgment 
seat”. In the “Nineteenth Century” Mr. Herbert Paul is 
carried away by his own platitudinous prescience which 
no doubt assisted him to win his seat. His article is all 
platitude. “The battle of Free Trade has been fought and 
won ”, he says. “ Not in our time will Protection show its ugly 
head again, disguised as Tariff Reform or under any other alias. 
. . - The quack has gone and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
is the responsible physician.” With the assistance of Mr. 
John Burns, whose heaven-sent genius for administration Mr. 
Robert Donald proclaims in the same review, the Cabinet of all 
the talents will solve many pressing problems. The “ Vicar of 
Bray” in the “ Fortnightly ” indicates some of the opportunities 
which the Government may utilise, and rather cruelly suggests 
that if Mr. Burns has any difficulty with the Unem- 
ployed Act he should consult Mr. Will Crooks. Why 
not Mr. Keir Hardie, who maps out a very intelligent 
and refreshingly independent Labour programme in the 
“National”? Mr. W. B. Duffield in the “Fortnightly” 
writes an elaborate testimonial to the great qualities of the 
only partially tried men to whose hands has been committed 
the Government of the Empire. “It may safely be said that a 
Ministry so undistinguished in its individual items as Mr. 
Balfour’s has rarely occupied the public stage”. Per contra 
it follows that the present Cabinet is a vast improvement in 
personal calibre and that “the public whatever its politics”, 
abhorring “ incapacity allied with pompous vanity, welcomes 
the new men”. There is only one grain of comfort for the 
Unionist in the Reviews and that is “ Blackwood’s ” reminder 
that the powerful Whig majority of 1832 went to pieces in two 
years. As for Home Rule, Mr. Paul and Mr. Duffield rule it out of 
court and Professor Dicey in the “Contemporary” points out 
that Free Trade Unionists can never support a Home Rule 
Government. The way for these virtuous resolutions has been 
made easy by the Radical majority, The‘ Monthly ” does not 
deal with the question of parties and policy, but contains an 
article which will appeal to new members on the fascination of 
Parliament. 

Some of the occasional articles this month are of excep- 
tional interest—the “Nineteenth Century” contains several. 
The chief are Professor J. W. Taylor’s defence of the Bishop 
of London’s views on the declining birth rate and Bisho 
Welldon’s on the Children of the Clergy—two articles whic 
might perhaps be read together with advantage. Whilst the 
responsibilities of the married state, or the practices of men and 
women who live only for themselves, are having disastrous 
consequences to all that has hitherto been held sacred and 
desirable in family life, Dr. Welldon enters an emphatic and 
eloquent protest against the celibacy of the clergy. He has 
examined the “Dictionary of National Biography” with 
a view to discover how many sons and daughters of 
the clergy have attained eminence and rendered national 
service as against the sons and daughters of lawyers and 
doctors. The figures are respectively 1,270, 510, an 
350. It is not his purpose however to drive the point 
home. The conclusion he insists upon is “rather that a 
State cannot afford to lose the virile and noble strength of its 
clerical homes. It is that the Church, in forbidding or dis- 
couraging the marriage of the clergy, pays regard exclusively 
to her own supposed interest, and not to civic or national 
efficiency. For whatever may be the spiritual or ecclesiastical 
benefit of the unmarried state— jf, indeed, there be any at 
it remains true that the enforced celibacy of the clergy is, and 
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is proved to be, necessarily a serious impoverishment of the 
national life.” In the “ Fortnightly” Leo Tolstoy concludes 
his essay on the End of the Age, coming to the conclusion that 
the duty of an individual is to himself and not to the State. 
Mr. Henry James writes the first of a series of social notes on 
New York, “ Militarist” bases a description of the military life 
of the Duke of Cambridge on Colonel Willoughby Verner’s 
recent biography, Miss Edith Sellers proposes a scheme for a 
loafer’s reformatory, and Mr. J. F. Macdonald explains how 
M. Loubet has lived down the unpopularity of 1899, so that 
“it would be impossible to over-estimate his popularity” in 
1906. Inthe “Monthly” Mr. John Murray delivers a crush- 
ing reply to the attacks on him, his father and his grandfather 
made by Lord Lovelace, the grandson of Byron, in his book 
“Astarte’’. Lord Lovelace’s conduct is hard to understand 
and hard to excuse. Having undertaken to edit Mr. Murray’s 
final edition of Byron, he suddenly withdrew, referred Mr. 
Murray to his solicitor, refused to give any explanation and 
published a book for private circulation full of the most 
offensive references to the house of Murray. Sympathy in 
this unfortunate business must be with Mr. Murray first 
because he is not conscious of having done anything to 
offend, second because of the aspersions cast on the good 
name of his father and grandfather whose integrity and 
enlightened generosity till now have never been challenged. 
Both the “ Monthly” and “ Blackwood” devote articles to 
Lord Randolph Churchill, the one summing him up as “not 
far from being a great man” whose life is “ a standing illustra- 
tration of the irony with which the gods regard ambition”, the 
other as a failure, a bluffer and “a political egoist”” who played 
“the game” for his own hand. “When his official career 
closed he was a politician and no more. Would he, if his 
autocratic temper had been indulged, have grown into a states- 
man?” “Blackwood ” is clearly quite incapable of appreciat- 
ing the qualities which went both tomake and to unmake Lord 
Randolph Churchill. The “National Review” indulges in 
the usual anti-German outbursts, but a reference to Germany 
by Mr. Edward Dicey in an article on “The Morocco Con- 
ference ” in the “Empire Review” puts another complexion on 
German diplomacy. Mr. Dicey says there is no analogy 
between the position of France in Morocco and that of 
England in Egypt. “I have reason to believe that the pro- 
posal of an International Conference to decide upon the future 
relations between England and Egypt was more than once 
ventilated by France, and only fell tothe ground owing to the 
refusal of the German Government to support the proposal. 
This was signally the case during the South African war, when 
the idea of a Conference was only dropped by the French 
Republic after Germany had notified her disapproval of a 
project which would otherwise have commanded the consent of 
a majority of the Continental Powers.” 
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93 Cheapside, E.C.; ose Regent St., W., London; 


tree’ 
and Brentano's. 37 de l’Opera, Parts. 


“IT IS ABLE TO SUPPORT 
LIFE.”—Zancet. 


One cup contains more nourishment than 


NOURISHES. WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 


All Seeds sent Carriaze Paid on Receipt of Remittance. 


OR FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN | 
OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS KTESTED GROWTH | 


BARR’S SEtrD GUIDE FOR: contains a Select List of ali the best Seeds 
for securing a supply of Vegetables ‘“‘ The Year Round,” and a Descriptive List of 
the most beautiful Annuals and Perennials for ane the Flower Garden always 
Bs: Also many Practical Hints on Culture, valuable to Amateurs, Gardeners, and 

xhibitors, Sent Post Free on application. 
Barr's Co..ections oF VEGETABLE SEED2, 5/6, 7/6, 12/6, 21/-, 42/-, 63/-, to 105/-. 
Barr's CoLtections or CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 2/6, 5/6, 7/6, 10/6, 15/4, 
30/-, 42/- & B3/-. Full particulars on application. 


BARR & SONS, 


11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week’s Review of the Book Trade. 
Price 13d. Post free 2d. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Offices: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C- 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 


NEW NOVEL BY E. TEMPLE THURSTON, 
Author of * The Apple of Eden” (Fifth Edition), 


ENTITLED 


TRAFFIC. 


‘THE STORY OF A FAITHFUL WOMAN. 
Crown 8vo., Etched Frontispiece, 6s. 


NEW HANDBOOK TO ROME. [Jan. 15. 


THE MUSEUMS AND RUINS OF 
ROME. 


Vol. I. By WALTER AMELUNG. 170 Illustrations. 
Vol. II. By H. HOLTZINGER. Map, Plans, and roo Illustrations. 
Edited by Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG. tos. net. 


A comprehensive view of the buildings and art collections. Dr. 
Amelung, putting together correlated works, replicas, copies, and 
fragments, brings the original conceptions before the reader; and 
Dr. Holtzinger is concerned rather with architectural art than with 
topographical science. 


‘THE DAWN IN BRITAIN. By Cuaries M. 


DOUGHTY, Author of ‘* Travels in Arabia Deserta.” 2 vols. crown $vo. 
3s. 6d. net each. 

“* Much interest and expectation has been roused by the announcement of ‘ The 
Dawn in Britain,’ a poem by Charles M. Doughty, author of ‘ Travels in Arabia 
Deserta.’ Perhaps the most eloquent and characteristic book written in English 
prose for at least a generation.” —Sritish Weekly. 

Mr. Doughty is marked as a man of strong personality, possessed of a wonderful 
sense of words and an extraordinary power of language, and lovers of English 
literature may expect to recognise work from the strong hands of a master. 


IN THE WELL-KNOWN ‘RED SERIES” OF ART BOOKS. 
‘THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. By 


WILLIAM D. McKAY,R.S.A. 45 Illustrations. . 7s. 6d. net. 


IN THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 
ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. By .\. J. 


FINBERG. 50 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS,—Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
THE AMBUSH OF YOUNG DAYS. By Rosa- 


MOND LANGBRIDGE. Van, 15. 


A new novel by a rising writer, containing some clever studies of people and 
some capital passages of genuine comedy. 


LADS OF THE FANCY. By Georce Bartram. 


A novel presenting some strong pictures of life in ‘‘ The Shires” and in London 
when pugilism and gambling and other sports were the chief interests in life for a 
“man of fashion.” (Jan, 18. 


“CONTINENTAL HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS.” 
RAMBLES IN NORMANDY. By Francis 


MILTVUN, Author of ‘Cathedrals of Northern France.” With very many 
Illustrations from Drawings and Sketches by BLANcHE McManus. g Maps. 
Square crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


RAMBLES IN BRITTANY. By Francis Mittoun. 


Mbustrated by BLancHe McManus. Uniform with ‘‘ Normandy.” 6s. net. 


‘THE LIBRARY OF ART. 


Planned and Edited by the late S. Artruur Srronc. 
Now Edited by Mrs. Srrone (Eucenie SELLERs). 
“*THE EXCELLENT RED SERIES.” 
* “Of the many series of books on Art that published by Messrs. Duck 
rank as the best written, and most likely to 


‘FRENCH PAINTING IN THE SIX- | CONSTABLE. By M. Sruxce 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Louis HENDERSON. 40 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


Dimer. 50 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

- MICHAEL ANCELO. By Sir 
/MEDIAVAL ART. From the Peace Cuartes Horroyp. 52 Illustra- 

of the Church to the Eve of the tions. 7s. 6d. net. 

Renaissance, A.D. 312-1350. By By Lord Bat- 

W. R. Leruasy. 66 Full-page CARRES. 58 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


Illustrations, and 120 Diagrams, VERROCCHIO By ¥ 
Pies. and ings By MaupCrutr- 
net WELL. 48 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


ALBERT DURER. By T.Srorce | GIOTTO. by Basi pr 
Moors. 4 Copperplates and <o — r. 4§ IMustrations. 7s. 6d. 
Half-Tone Engravings. 7s. 6d. 
net. PISANELLO. By C. F. of 


“TITIAN. By Dr. GeorcGronav. 


in the British Museum. Illus- 
54 Illustration... 7s. 6d. ne! 


trations. 7s. 6d. net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrretra STREET, W.C, 


the Coins and Medals Department | 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 


The Art of the Venice Academy (Mary Knight Potter). Bel, 
6s. net. 

Giovanni Antonio Bazzi: the Man and the Painter, 1477-1549 
(Robert H. Hobart Cust). Murray. 21s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY 
The Earl of Rosebery (Samuel Henry Jeyes). Dent. 2s. 6¢. net. 
CLASSICS 


Demosthenes against Midias (William Watson Goodwin). Cam. 
bridge: At the University Press. 9s. 


FICTION 


The Weight of the Crown (F. M. White). Ward, Lock. 6s. 
The Ambush of Young Days (Rosamond Langbridge). Duckworth, 
6s 


Valhalla (George Long), 6s. ; Experiences of Mack (By Himself), 
3s. 6¢.; The Door on the Latch (Appleton Ellis), 3s. 6¢.; 
** Wha-oo-00 !”” (E. V. A.), 35. 6¢.; A Summer Nosegay (By a 
North Country Rambler), 3s. 6¢. Drane. 

For Life—and After (George R. Sims). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Terence O’Rourke, Gentleman Adventurer (Louis J. Vance) 
E. Grant Richards. 6s. 

Fanny Lambert (H. De Vere Stacpoole). Unwin. 6s. 

Victory (I.. T. Meade). Methuen. 6s. 

The Bishop’s Apron (W. Somerset Maughan). Chapman and Hall, 
6 


Se 

The Belle of Bowling Green (Amelia E. Barr), 6s. Irresponsible 
Kitty (Curtis Yorke), 6s.; The Lady Trainer (Nat Gould), 25. 
Long. 

The Hiatanee: a Tale of Burman Superstition (Arthur Eggar)., 
Murray. 6s. 

Tales of the Fish Patrol (Jack London). Heinemann, 6s. 


HIsTORY AND ARCH.-ZOLOGY 


The Ilistory of England from the Earliest Times to’ the Norman 
Conquest (Thomas Hodgkin). Longmans, Green. 75. 6d. net. 

A History of the Great Moghuls (Pringle Kennedy), 15s. ; Contribu- 
tions to the History of Islamic Civilisation (S. Khuda Bukhsh), 
Thacker. 

The Manor and Manorial Records (Nathaniel J. Hone). Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Books on Egypt and Chaldsea: The Egyptian Heaven and Hell 
(3 vols. E. A. Wallis Budge). Kegan Paul. 18s. net. 


NATURAL HIsToRY 


The Birds of the Isle of Man (P. I. Ralfe). Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. 18s. net. 

The Founders of Geology (Sir Archibald Geikie. Second Edition), 
Ios. net; Observations of a Naturalist in the Pacific (H. B. 
Guppy. Vol. II.), 215. net. Macmillan. 

The Book of the Winter Garden (D. S. Fish). Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

Money Inflation in the United States (Murray Shipley Wildman). 
Putnams. 

A New Interpretation of Herbarts’ Psychology and Education Theory 
(John Davidson). Blackwood. 55. net. 

Questions de Salubrité (par Emile Trélat). Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 4/ 

The Philosophy of the Upanishads (Paul Deussen. Authorised 
English translation by Rev. A. S. Geden). Edinburgh: Clark. 
Ios. 6d. 

Crematoria in Great Britain and Abroad (Albert C, Freeman). 
S. Bride’s Press. 

The Seven Follies of Science (John Phin). Constable. 55. net. 

The Recovery of Health (A. Keightley). Glaisher. 6s. net. 


TRAVEL 

Il Marocco e l’Europa, a Proposito della Conferenza d’Algesiras (di 
Vico Mantegazza). Milano: Fratelli Treves. 34. 50. 

Days near Rome (Augustus J. C. Hare. Fourth Edition by St. Clair 
Baddeley). Kegan Paul. Ios. net. 

The Eleven Eaglets of the West (Paul Fountain). Murray. tos. 6d. 
net. 

THEOLOGY 

Small Lessons on Great Truths: a Book for Children (A. Katharine 
Parkes). Methuen. Is. 

The Problem of the Old Testament (James Orr). Nisbet. 10s, net. 

Pastoral Work in Country Districts (V. S. S. Coles). Longmans 
35. 6d. net. 

Theology and Dogma (Ethel M. Naish). Bell. 4s. 6d. net. 

Ecclesiological Essays (J. Wickham Legg). Moring. 7s. 6d. net. 

Christianity and the Working Classes (Edited by George Haw). 
Macmillan. 35. 6d. net. 


SCHOOL Books 
Grammaire Francaise 4 l’usage des Anglais (par E. Renault), Arnold. 
6d. 


45. 6d. 
A Grammar of New Testament Greek (J. H. Moulton. Vol. I.: 
Prolegomena). Clark. 8s. net. 


VERSE 
Verses (John Ramsey Graham). Greening. 55. net. 
Innocencies (Katharine Tynan). Bullen. 35. 6d. net. 
The Confessions of John Allen (John Allen). Chicago: Mandel and 
Phillips. 
The Dynasts (Thomas Hardy. Part Second). Macmillan, 45. 6d 
net. 
(Continued on page 184.) 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S New Books 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


& New ‘Roman a clef” of Irish Politics by the Author of ‘* The 
Seething Pot.” 


HYACINTH. 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


By the Author of ‘* The Reaper.” 


FOLLY. 
By EDITH RICKERT. 


By the Author of ‘* The Garden of Asia.” 


THE HOUSE OF SHADOWS. 
By REGINALD J. FARRER. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


A STAFF OFFICER’S 
SCRAP-BOOK. 


By Lieut.-General Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. 
British Attaché with the Japanese Army. 
With Maps and Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. 


With a Translation by CHARLES J. BILLSON, M.A. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Two Vols. crown Ato. gos. net, 


[Feé. 15. 


SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt. D. 
Lecturer in Moral Sciences, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF EMPIRE. 


By PHILIP GIBBS, Author of ‘* Facts and Ideas,” ‘* Knowledge 
is Power,” Kc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddex-Street, W. 


BLLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS: 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘OBITER DICTA.” 
Ln square crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 5s. net. 


IN THE NAME of the BODLEIAN 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
sy the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Honorary Fellow ot 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

“Mr. Birrell can discourse with edifying gaiety on a trite matter like epitaphs, 
and sympathise with such a derelict set as ¢ a. Non-Jurors. He is, perhaps, at his 
best when. writing about the eighteenth century, but the modern barbarian and 
book-collector also come in for happy treatment from his pen.” —A thenaunz. 


Crown 4to, suitably bound, and embellished by many Illustrations of the, 
ity, 15s. net. 

NOTES ON THE EARLIER HISTORY OF 
THE TOWN OF BARTON-ON-HUMBER. By Ropert Brown, F.S.A. 
Illustrated by Views, Plans, and Maps. 

In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. net. 


SCHOOL AND SPORT: @ Record of Work 
and Leisure. By Tom Cot ttns, late Head- Master of the — Salop, 
Grammar School, formerly Assistant Master King Edward's Sc 
Birmingham. 

In crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SINGING ; or, Method of Song and Speech. By 
A. Stxcex, LL.D., 
- crown 8vo. paper cover, 1d. 


THE UNEMPLOYED: Cause and Cure. By 


One or THEem. Addressed to Everybody. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
NOW READY.—Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. 


VERSES TO MANY FRIENDS. By M. 


Bryant. 
‘The volume should not fail to please any lover of poetry who takes it up.” 


Scotsman. 
NEW NOVBLS. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. net. 


BARR AND SON: the Story of a Modern Knight 
Errant. By Epowin Ewwiort, Author of “Who i is my Brother?” “ Denys 
Forsaith’s Romance,” ‘‘Curse of Xicotil,” ‘‘ Master of Culver,” ‘* Netta,” 
“United,” &c. 

In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


RUTH FIELDING: a Double Love Story. By 
F. A. Farrar. 
B —-0 writer treats familiar elements in a newly ening way, making her 
characters distinctly attractive.” — Dundee Advertiser. 


‘ 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. . 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Otto Weininger 


*SEX AND CHARACTER. Authorised Translation. Large crown Svo. 


i cloth, 17s. net. “An extraordinary book. - No such book has... 
ever been written.”—Dr. Emu. Reicu in the Daily Mail. 
Leo Tolstoy 


THE END OF TH y AGE. Demy 8vo. paper boards, 2s. 


G. E. Woodberry 
A. C. SWINBURNE. Contemrorary Men or Lerrens Series. 
Other Volumes: BRET HARTE, by Hexry W. Boynton; W. B. 
YEATS, by Horatio Krans; W. PATER, by Ferris GREENSLET. 
Each Volume, small crown 8vo. with Portrait, rs. 6d. net. 


A. B. De Guerville 


*NEW EGYPT. Demy 8vo. many Illustrations, 16s. net. ‘‘ Any one 

going to Egypt for pleasure ought to have with him a copy— the 

—_ presented with such lucidity are the result of careful study.”— 
Morning Post. 


Percy F. Martin 
one FIVE REPUBLICS OF SOUTH AMERICA (Argen- 
Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Venezuela). Demy 8vo. 128 Illustrations, 
4 aps, 2ts. net. “All one wants to know about South America.” 
inancial Times. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN 
-HEINEMANN’S 
FAVOURITE CLASSICS: 


Ed ar A. Poe - - Lyricat Poems. 
rt Browning - Pippa Passzs. 


a an in each case by ARTHUR Symons. Over Fifty Volumes in 
this Series have now been published ; with Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and Introduction ; size, 6 in. by 4 
remarkable achievement in rise,” — Truth, 
EACH VOL. SI NE CLOTH; 
ONE SHILLING: Net, LEATHER. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


Tales of the | Fate’s 
[Fish Patrol intruder 

pe LONDON, Author By FRANK SAVILE and 
be “The Call of the Wild,” &e. A. E. T. WATSON. . 


, * WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS: 
WM. HEINEMANN, LONDON. 


GREENING’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A STORY WHICH WILL EXCITE ATTENTION. 
THE 


EXPIATION OF EUGENE. 


By FREDERICK H. BALFOUR. 6s, 
Saturday Keview says:—‘‘ A careful piece of work. In Eugene- 
Llerena we have a duality of an uncommon kind. . . The story ot his 
life and development, of his labours as a clergyman, and then the 
revelation of his crime and the account of his expiation are managed 
with considerable ability. Mr. Balfour has given us a book interesting 
for its psychology as well as for its incidents.” 


A New Romance of great interest by the ‘author of “The Sca Scarlet 
Pimpernel.” 


A SON OF THE PEOPLE. 


6s. By the BARONEsS OrRCzyY. 


A SON OF THE PEOPLE. 


A Romance of the Hungarian Plains. 


THE BARONESS ORCZY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL, Thirteenth Edition. . 


BY THE GODS BELOVED. Third Edition. 
THE EMPEROR’S CANDLESTICKS., Third Edition. 


Messrs. GREENING & CO., Ltd., beg to announce that they are 
publishing a powerful new Novel, entitled 


“A TIME OF TERROR.” 


BY AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 

This is a very sensational story, and will excite considerable atten- 
tion. The author, who for the present wishes to remain anonymous, 
has invented a daring idea, and handles it in a daring manner. The 
subject is one of general interest, and is much in the air at the present 
time. The story is well written, and is full of interest from first to last. 
A book likely to be talked about. 

Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


LONDON: 


{ GREENING & CO., Ltp., 18 & 20 Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane.. 
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“GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


AND_ PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 


‘LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Texegraphic Address: Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and A BC, 
: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND 187 w. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Ca All the New 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST bys for Com and General Sprains, Advice, 
Estimates, thomadion of charge. Replies received. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE TRUMAN COLLECTIONS. 


THE LIBRARY OF LATE 
EDWIN TRUMAN, Esoa., M.R.C. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION be order of the at 
Ne Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY 
at One o'clock precisely, the VALU. ABLE LI RARY of 7a 
TRUMAN, Esq., M.R.C.S. 
May be viewed. _ Catalogues may be had. 
VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

a § SELL by poet S ION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

on SATURDAY, February 17, at One o'clock precisely, 

SALUABLE” ENGRAVINGS (Framed and in the Portfolio), comprising Por- 

traits after Sir J. Reynolds, R. Cosway, Sir T. Lawrence, G. Romney, and — 

including a brilliant Impression Printed in Colours of Mrs. Fitz erbert, by 

Conde—-Proof oofs before Letters of Master and Lady Peel, by 

Duchess of Devonshire and C by G. 
of the English Scheol, by F. R. Earlom, R. Strange, 

and others, including A St. James's Beauty and A St. Giles’s Beauty, 

after ran H, Benwell, a pair, finely printed in Colours, &c.—Etchings by Rembrandt, 


Jj. M. Whistler, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF ERNEST A. WALKER, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their a, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
d, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, February 2 One o'clock precisely, a 
— of the LIPRARY of ERNEST A. "WALKER, ma Richmond, 


Apperley’s Memoirs of the Life of John’ M Bewick’'s 
Boch 1 Birds and Quadrupeds ; A’ Beckett's Comic History of Eng Rome ; 
Ruskin’s Stones of Venice ; Couch’ s British Fishes ; Boccace, Déca Décameron, 5 vols., 


57-01 ; and other F rench Works, &c. Other Prop ies, including Moliére, Les 
Cuvee: & first Elzevir Edition, 5 vols., 1675 ; Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery, 2 vols. 
in 1, 1803; Blair's Grave, with Blake's Iilustrations, 1808 ; Dibdin’s Bibliographical 
Works ; the Writings of "Thackeray, Dickens, Mayhew, Stevenson, Norman Gale, 
Ainsworth, &ce. ; Scientific Works, Witchcraft and Alchemy, 

Botanical Works, Pi A Touch at the Fine > 
McLean, 1824; The Century Dictionary, 8 vols., 1899; Punch, 1841 to 1891 ; 


Modern Publications, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Hotels and Boarding houses. 
ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 


Kesicence for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate girls. Bracing, 
sumpy winter climate. Sea and moorland air. Genial companionship. Fast 
through trains.— Prospectus from Proprietor. 


LIFTONVILLE HYDRO, MARGATE.—Fully 


licensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval ; electric _li cx lift, garage, 
garden, orchestra, billiards, excellent cuisine and wines ; Turkish, icated, 
* Dowsing” baths. Proprietor, T. R. Hiccins. For tariff, apply MANAGER. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


WANTED by Lady, well-educated, expert Short- 
Typist, good ( (French, boy end Spanish), of 


| subjects, with some 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


RETTY, WELL-FURNISHED COTTAGE BY 
THE SEA, close to Bognor, ninety-five minutes from town ; four bedrooms, 


reception-rooms, writing-room, kitchen and scullery, front euden and ec 
kitchen-garden; use of private bathing-hut; to be let hee om rent two 
pineas per week for winter and spring months Apply, H. 

Square, London, W. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS —Countinued. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Bridge, ~~ Dummy (Edited and Arranged by Ernest Bergholt), 
De La R 35. 6d. net. 
Cambridge Tos Book and Directory, The, 1906. Sonnenschein, 


55. net. 

Catalogue of the Library of the India Office (Vol. II.—Part IV, 
J. F. Blumhardt). Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

Heart “) a ae The (Rosamund Marriott Watson). Moring, 
7s. 6d. 

How to Read English Literature (Laurie Magnus). Routledge, 
2s. 6d. 

Industrial Efficiency (Arthur Shadwell. 2 vols.). Longmans. 26s, 
net. 

Practical Rifle Shooting (Walter Winans). Putnams. 1s. net. 

Public Schools Year-Book, The, 1906. Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. net. 


EDUCATION. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Naval and Military Examinations. Recent honours include Scholarships at 


the Gaiouseien, asses into the Navy ane! Arm 
Apply to the Head Le mg Rev. A. RUBIE, D.D., or to the Secretary, 
32 Street, London, W. 


OAKHAM SCHOOL (RUTLAND). 


A small well-endowed Public School, with numerous Exhibitions 
to the Universities. The Alterations and Additions, which are now 
complete, make the Buildings exceptionally good. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
For further enone apply | to the HEAD MASTER. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Ba. Weekly. 


CONTAINS « « « 


A Complete Summary of Current Thought 


FROM 


Every Leading Daily, Weekly, Monthly, 
and Quarterly Periodical, 


AWD MANY SPECIAL FEATURES. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/40 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum, 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OFFICES: 6 BELL’s BuILpiINGs, Lonpon, E.C. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 


Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


It is the only Illustrated Periodical in existence appealing solely te 
the interests of 


His Majesty’s Land and Sea Forces, 


and the only Publication that gives under one cover a Complete List of, the 
Regiments of the Army and Ships of the Navy, with their respective Stations. 
Other features include Leading Articles on the ‘‘Army and avy Month by 
Month”; Items of General and Personal Intelligence, a Diary of Coming Events 
in the Two Services, Reviews of Service Books, Notes on Novelties, and a variety 
of useful and interesting Information. 

The Army & Navy Curonicte is published on the Second or Third Friday in 
each month, in time to catch the outgoing Indian and Colonial Mails. 


A FULL-PAGE PICTURE, printed on Plate Paper, of 2 
NAVAL or MILITARY OFFICER of Note, with Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, is given away with each 
Number. 


The “A. & N. C.” can be ordered Rinne any Newsagent, or will be sent direct 
from the Office if required. 

SUSACRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8s, per annus, 
post free. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent om 
receipt of a Post ‘ard addressed to Tue MANAGER, Offices of the Army & Navy 
(Department S.R.), 

111 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W- 
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FROM MR. UPCOTT GILL’S LIST. 
NTIQUITIES, ENGLISH. A Popular Guide 


to the Collection of Curios of the Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Medieval ‘Times, with a concise Dicti of Terms, &c., used. By 
Georce F.G.S., Author of “Old English Churches.” Illustrated. In 
doth, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


AQUARIA, BOOK OF. | A Practical Guide 


to the Construction, Ar t, g of Freshwater and 
Marine Aquaria; containing Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, 
Mollusca, Insects, &c. How and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep 
Them in Heath. By Rev. Grecory C. Bateman, A.K.C., and REGINALD A. R. 
bennett, B.A. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price ss. 6d., by post 5s. red. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


Manual for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing ample information 
on the Selection and Arrangement of Sone, the Detection of Forged Speci- 
mens, &c., &c., to which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, 
and an extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. 
Scorr, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 


BIRDS’ EGGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


A comprehensive Guide to the Collector of British Birds’ Eggs, with hints 
respecting the tion of specimens for the cabinet. Collated and compiled by 
Artuur G. Butver, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S., from his larger work, 
“British Birds with their Nests and Eggs.” utifully illustrated with twenty- 
four full-page plates in colour. In demy 4to. cloth gilt, price 21s., by post 21s. 5d. 


BUTTERFLIES, THE BOOK OF BRITISH: 


A Practical Manual for Collectors and Naturalists. Splendidly Illustrated 
throughout with very accurate Engravings of the Caterpillars, Chrysalids, and 
Butterflies, both upper and under sides, from drawings by the Author or direct from 
‘Nature, by Ww. 7 Loces, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


COINS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


a Guide to the, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart THORBURN. 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged = H. A. Grugser, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post 10s. 10d. 


OGS, BRITISH. Their Points, Selection, 


and Show Preparation. Third Edition. By W. D. Drury, Kennel Editor of 
“The Bazaar,” assisted by eminent specialists. Beautifully illustrated with full-page 
and other engravings of typical dogs of the present time, mostly produced from 
photographs of living dogs, and numerous smaller Illustrations in the Text. This is 
the fullest work on the various breeds of dogs kept in England. In one volume, 
éemy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d., by post 13s. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
J.H.Stater. Third Edition. Revised, with an Appendix and IIlustrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price r5s., by post r5s. 5d. 


GAME PRESERVING, PRACTICAL. Con- 


taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 
Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin; with other Information of Value to the 

Preserver. By W. Carnegie. Illustrated. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 
108, 6d., by post ros. rid. 


GARDENING, THE BOOK OF: A Handbook 


of Horticulture. By well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. 
Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. 
Griessen, F. M. Mark, Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, ). J. 
Willis, and Alan Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘* Home Garden- 
ie “Insects Injurious to Fruit,” “ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully 
Illustrated. x vol., demy 8vo. cloth gilt, about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. 8d. 


post 4to, Cloth gilt, price 


LIBRARY MANUAL, THE. A Guide to 


the Formation of a Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By 
J.H. SLATER, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 


PATIENCE, GAMES OF, for one or more 


Players. How to Play 173 different Games of Patience. M. 
Jones. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. ; in full leather, solid 
gilt edges, price 10s. 6d., by post 105 11d. 


POSTAGE STAMPS OF EUROPE, THE 


ADHESIVE: A Practical Guide to their Collection, Identification, and 

fication. Especially designed for the use of those commencing the Study. 
By W. A. S. Westony. Beautifully Ilustrated. Cheap and Revised Edition. 
In 2 vols., cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 8s. 


POSTMARKS, HISTORY OF BRITISH. 


With 350 Illustrations and a List of Numbers used in Obliterations. By 
J.H. Danigts. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. gd. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, ENGLISH. 


.A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of 

men Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers. With some account 

of the latest Values realised. By the Rev. E. A. Downman. New Edition, 

R and Enlarged by Ausrky Gunn, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain to 
The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 6d. [ln the press. 


SPORTING BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED. A 


Descriptive Survey of a Collection of English Iilustrated Works of a Sportin; 
and Racy C. er, with an Appendix of Prints relating to S) of the Field, 
The whole valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. SLATER, 
Author of ‘‘ Library Manual,” ‘‘ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, Basaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 


IF you are interested in books and do not take 
THE BOOK MONTHLY, you are missing a 
useful friend. 

IT gives full information about the new books 
of the day, has articles of singular freshness on 
literary subjects, and is beautifully illustrated; 
in‘fine it is a pictured and picturesque What’s 
What and Who’s Who of bookland from month 
to month, 

You should see the February number, now 
ready, 6d. net, for an article of exceptional 
interest on the Right Hon. John Burns, M.P. 
as a bookman. The publishers, Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., of Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London, will be glad to send you a specimen 
copy of THE BOOK MONTHLY. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY CENUINE. . 


ummm Acimitted by the Profession to be the most Valuable 
Remedy ever discovered. : 
The Best Remedy known for 60! 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION. 
Effectually cu's short all attacks of SPASMS. 
Acts like a charm in DIARRHGA, CHOLERA, and 
DYSENTERY. 


The only Palliative in NEURALCIA, TOOTHACHE, 
COUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sold in Bottles by all Chemists, at 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6 each. 


NOTICE. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 

. The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

. Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 

. Le Kiosque Miche), Boulevard ces Capucines. 

Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 

Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rve St. Lazare. 

oe . F. Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart. 

Rome . Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 

New York « The Suess 1 News Compary, 83 & 85 Duane St. 

Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.). Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 

Toronto, CANADA . . The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

o “~ ° . The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MontreaL, CANADA . The Montreal News C y, 386 St. James's Street. 
. A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Street. 

Pi al News Agency, Ltd., town ; [ae 
Central Ne gency. 


burg; Pretoria; Uurban, and 
Gordon & Gotch, Melbourne; Sydney; Brisbane; 
Perth. 


Paris . 


” 
Soutn AFRiIca. 


AUSTRALIA . 


TASMANIA « Gordon & Gotch, Launceston ; Hobart. 
New ZEALAND. . Gordon &Gotch, Wellington; Auckland ; Christcburch. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Zs 
Half Year ... oo 8 «oo O8§ 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the. 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed - 
immediately. 
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THE WOLHUTER GOLD MINES, LIMITED. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist OCTOBER, 


1905. 


To Capital 
,ooo Shares at £4 sterling each, fully paid 
Cre itors — 
Native Wages, Trade Accounts, &c., out- 
standing .. oe ee oe ee oe 
Sundry Shareholders — 
Unclaimed Dividends : 


Wolhuter Gold aiiaing Company, Limited : 


Dividend No. oe oe 
Wolhuter Gold Mi ines, “Limited : 

Dividend No. 

Dividend No.2 . 

Dividend No.3 .«. ee ee 


. 
. 
. 


Dividend No.4... oe. 


Suspense Account- 
Sundry Amounts in Suspense, in connection 
with the fire ee ee 
Nationa! Bank of South Africa, Limited—- 
Overdraft on Current Account .. +e ee 
Balance— 
Appropriation Account oe 
Contingent Liability on Shares — 
itwatersrand Native Labour Association, 
Limited— 
382 Shares at 8s. oe ee 
Chamber of Mines Labour Importation 
Agency, Limited — 
1,911 Shares at 42s. .. ee oe oe 


até a4 
860,000 © 
4,611 5 4 
45 6 4 
29 6 8 
15017 5 
75 8 8 
27 8 5 
328 7 6 
23,238 15 8 
82,314 7 4 | 
24,206 9 2 
£ts2 16 o 
4,013 2 0 
£4,165 18 o 
£994,789 5 © 


Cr. 
By Property— 
waning, Claims, Mynpachts and Water 
ights, as - st Account .. ee 
Buildings ee ee ee 
and Plant se oe 


Main Vertical Shaft .. 
East Incline Shaft .. ee oe 
Main Incline Shaft .. oe oe ‘ 
West Incline Shaft .. ee es ‘ 


Mine Development .. oe 


sand Reservoirs ee ee 
Railway Coal Siding .. ee we 
Surface Fencing oe ae ws 


Live Stock, Vehicles and Harness.. Pm 
Furniture ee ee ee 


Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, 
Ltd.—382 Shares of £1 each, 12s. paid and 25s. 
t Share deposit for boys . 
Chamber of Mines Labour Importation Agency, 
Ltd.—1,911 Shares of £3 each, 13s. paid 


Rearer Share Warrants ee oe 
Sundry Debtors, &c... ee “a 
Stores on Hand ee oe ee ee 


Gold Consignment Account— 
Gold in transit - os ae 
Unclaimed Dividend “Account— 
Standard Bank of Ltd., London 
Jobannesburg 


Cash— 
Parr’s Bank, Ltd., London ee 


«wth £ oe 
506,151 18 10 
29,320 8 g 
165,796 14 10 
51319 9 3 
25.477 19 5 
22,401 19 
99° 9 2 
2 
18 
164,314 1 
8,491 
3.320 
88 o o 
11,899 1 3 
369 5 
45113 9 
820 14 2 
706 14 0 
1,719 13 o 
2,426 12.6 
795 5 6 
1,675 14 1 
7,635 2 
10,107 
32 4 
233 14 6 
7413 0 
328 7 6 
2,020 9 9 
207 0 6 
2,236 10 3 


£994:789 5 © 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT FOR PERIOD from ist NOVEMBER, 1904, to 17th AUGUST, 1905. 


Dr. & 
To Mining Expenses .. es 70,555 8 3 
Hauling and Pumping ees ee 383,307 3 5S 
Tramming, Crushing and Sorting ee eo 9791 14 8 
Milling Expenses... ee 14,995 12 
Cyaniding Sands... 33,972 8 5 
Cyaniding Slimes_ .. ae ee es as 5,181 14 0 
125,893 
Devel t Red ion 41,873 
General Maintenance ee ee 3,228 
Charges— 
Salaries and Directors’ Fees... 15413 4 
Claim Licences and Farm Tax .. 376 5 © 
Stationery, Printing, Advertising, ‘Cables, 
Telegrams, Postages, Local Expenses, and 
General Charges 674 7 
Fire Insurance, Company’ s Subscription to 
Benefit Society, Exchange, Commission, 
Rent, &c... os oe 1,278 4 3 
London and Paris Office Expenses ee ee 950 0 oO 
4,820 
Balance— 
To Appropriatioa Account ee ee ee 45,535 


s. d. 


3 


° 
5 
° 


2 


4 


£222,349 10 4 


Cr. 
By Gold Account— 


Mill, 29,818°868 fine ozs. from 153,425 tons milled 


Cyani @, 23,170°6 41 fine ozs. from 154,025 tons treated .. 


oe 125,204 8 8 
e+ 97145 1 8 


£222,349 10 & 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT, 3ist OCTOBER, 1906. 


Dr. 
To Balance brought forward from 31st October, 1904 
Auditors’ Fees to 31st October, 1904 ° 
Amount Paid in Settlement for Pum ing “Water 
during War Period 
Sundry Expenditure from "78th August to 31st 
October, 1905— 
Salaries and Directors’ Fees .. es 
Cables, Telegrams, Postages, Stationery, . 
Printing, Advertising, and 
General Charges ee ee 
Claim Licences .. 
Subscription to Benefit ‘Society, Fire Insu- 
rance, Exchange and Commission ee 
London Office Expenses 
Expenses in connection with Fire, Cleaning 
Dam and Genera! Maintenance .. ee 


Depreciation of Live Seal Vehicles and 
arness es oe 
.. oe oe ee ee oe. 


14,006 13 7 

210 

1,538 10 
308 6 §& 
776 4 
170 13 10 
43 
646 5 10 

1,540 I it 

60 0 

6,388 6 4 

24,299 9 2 

£48,033 1 0 


Johannesburg, 6th December, 1305. 
186 


Cr. 
By Balance 


From Revenue and Expenditure ae 
Freight Rebate on Gold os 
Rent Revenue... an 


46,535 4 
ee 16 6 


1,343 3 2 


— 


£48,033 1 & 
448,033 


W. H. DAWE, Chairman, 


H. C. BOYD, . 
FRANCIS DRAKE, | Directors. 

We hensby certify that we have examined the Books and Vouchers of The Wolhuter Gold Mines, Limited, for the year ended 31st October, 1905, and that the Balanc® 
Sheet and Appropriation Account represent a true and correct statement of the Company’s affairs on that date. 


A. ECKART-BECKMANN 
H. J. MACRAE, | Auditors. 
Incorporated Accountants. 


H. G. L. PANCHAUD, Secretary. 
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~ SAPON, LIMITED. 


TueE fifth ordinary general meeting of Sapon, Limited, was held on Wednesday at 
Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr, Robert R. Nutt (the chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. F. Copeland) having read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said : There were two reasons why the board bad delayed the 
meeting until the second month of the new year, instead of holding it, as formerly, 
before the end of the year immediately succeeding the close of the accounts. The 
first reason had reference to the difficulty with regard to the proposition for 
declaring a dividend, and the other was that important demonstrations were 
taking place in connection with the new Sea Water Powder. ‘‘ The report 
states that ‘the sales have again made sub jal progress, and Sapon 
continues to grow in popular favour.’ In stating this, it is only saying what 
is strictly correct; for, notwithstanding the fact that the price of Sapon 
has been reduced, the aggregate increase in sales during the year is something 
like 17 per cent.—that is, the increases in cash value, and, relatively, there has 
been a greater ratio of i as rep d by actual bulk. On the basis of our 
former experience—that is to say, when we reflected that during the two past 
financial years in each of these years the volume of trade had practically doubled 
its predecessor— we had some justification for anticipating a greater increase than 
we had experienced during the year under review. It may be that we were expect- 
ing too much, and I think you will see that in the actual result there is really no 
cause for dissatisfaction, far less for discouragement. Among the various causes 
which have militated against us was, first of all, the depression in trade, involving 
abnormally keen competition experienced by our representatives. We had alsoto 
contend with the interruption of our advertising, pending the issue of 
further working czpital. In the beginning of April last we issued a 
prospectus inviting applications for the additional capital of £40,000 created 
under the special resolution confirmed at the extraordinary ¢ meeting 
held on November 14, 1904. Of the 20,020 six per cent. cumulative pre- 
ference shares and 20,000 ordinary shares of £1 each then issued, there 
were applied for and allotted 9,936 prefe and 2,433 ordinary shares. 
Since the close of the accounts some 7,000 additional preference shares 
and a few hundred ordinary shares have been allotted, leaving, roughly 
speaking, 2,000 odd preference and 17,009 ordinary shares to be taken up. These, 
I believe, it is the intention of the board to offer first to the shareholders pro rata 
at such time and on such terms as may be settled hereafier. The authorised 
capital has during the year been increased from £60,000 to £100,000, and of the 
latter amount there had been paid up at the end of the financial year on both 
classes of shares £70,055, as against £59,073 paid up at the end of 1904. 
A most important development of our business has taken place. I refer tothe new 
Sea Water Soapjust 2iscovered and perfected. The fatal defect of all so-called 
Sea Soaps hitherto patented has been, I understand, their inability to overcome the 
chlorides in sea water. It is claimed for our discovery that this difficulty has been 
absolutely solved, as the many successful tests and demonstrations have abundantly 

wed. The public demonstration at Messrs. Glover and Hobson’s showrooms on 
ember 5 last was, in addition to shipowners, the press, Xc., attended by two 
representatives of the Admiralty, and was an unqualified success. This was followed 
next day by a private demonstration at the Admiralty, Whitehall, before the 
irector of Contracts and other Sea Lords, all of whom, I believe, expressed 
entire satisfaction at the results obtained. Early in January experiments made 
under ordinary naval conditions were carried out on board H.M. ship ‘ Asia’ in 
Portsmouth Harbour, with most successful results, and the same can a said of a 
demonstration within the works of the Cunard Company at Bootle. The result has 
been that goods have been supplied to the Admiralty hor the use of their craft at 
Portsmouth.” The Chairman expressed the indebtedness of the board to the Ear! of 
Denbigh for bringing this Soap Powder to the notice of the Admiralty, and con- 
cluded by moving the adoption of the report and accounts. 
Mr. Rogers seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman closed the proceedings. 


BOVRIL, LIMITED. 


Tue ninth annual  goacesl menting of Bovril, Limited, was held yesterday at River 
on, E.C., 


a slight improvement on last year. And so we pass to the left-hand side 
of the account, and find the first item is £1,544 more than last year, as 
might be expected from the increased business. ‘* Depreciation on Machinery, 
Buildings, c.,” stands at £4,619, or an increase of £585 over 1904. 
The next item requires no comment. “‘ Directors’ and Debenture Trustees’ Fees” 
come out of £175 less than last year. And then the “ bovrilised” position (with 
thanks to a Cabinet Minister for the aguas of the whole affair is the net profit 

152,530, being an increase of £5,970 for the twelve months just concluded. The 
figures that are left are merely formal, showing debenture interest and interim divi- 
dends paid during the year, leaving £104,021 to deal with now, after bringing in 
the balance from 1904. if you are willing to pass the accounts we are now presenting, 
we shall be enabled to pay our six months’ dividends onthe 5} per cent. Preference 
shares and on the percent. Ordinary shares a year’s dividend at 4 per cent. on the 
Deferred shares, fae to the reserve (making it £165,000) leaving to carry 
to 1906 account £14,021. ‘Cash in Hand and at Bank,” as per present accounts, 
comes to £53,935. It seems a large amount, but it may be stated that £40,000 there- 
of was on deposit, then at 4 per cent., and at the time of speaking we had £70,000 
on deposit at 3 per cent. waiting to be distributed in dividends, As mentioned in 


our report, Mr. George Lawson Jobnston spent some two months in the autumn of 
last year in Canada and the United States of America. I believe that his visit 
there was most timely and useful, and will add materially to the benefits to be 
received by the Company. I think every shareholder should be thankful 
to him for the trouble he took. know his work was very arduous. I 
have been specially asked to give some information with regard to Vimbos 
and Virol. Referring to Vimbos, I have to say that r, Canney was 
manager of that Company, and is now one of our trusty assistants, besides 
being managing director of Virol, Limited. We still have Vimbos and its 
formulz, its bottles and labels, its advertisements, and the ‘Ox in the teacup ” 

ter” ; we hold these in reserve asa fighting brand if ever competition should 
suggest the desirability of a cheaper article than Bovril. With regard to Virol, 
I may say that we always looked upon this preparation as one of great merit, for 
which a wide market ought to be obtained. We had spent a certain amount of 
money in improving its value, but the board realised that it would take some 
years of extensive advertising before Virol could become thoroughly known to, 
and appreciated by, the public. The directors therefore thought it advisable to 
form a separate company, and so obtain a_ portion of the capital for 
advertising instead of relying entirely upon Bovril allocation. Accordingly 
Virol, Limited, was formed in January 1900, with a registered capital of £75,000. 
The public subscribed for £19,086, and we received £25,coo fuily-paid shares for 
our rights and interests. Of the further capital since issued the shareholders took 
412,197 and Bovril, Limited, took £7,803 in shares and £10,000 in 6 per cent. 
debentures. The following is the progress of the Virol Company since its forma- 


| tion, The sales for the year ended March, 1902, were 31 per cent. increase upon 
| those of 1901; the sales for the year ended March, 1903, were 35 per cent. 


increase upou 1902; the sales for the year ended March, 1904, were so per 
cent. increase upon those of 1903; the sales last year were 18 per cent. 
increase upon those of 1904; and for the ten months ended January last 
the increase was 45 per cent. Virol is, as you know, an entirely different 
article from Bovril, although the same organisation can be effectively 
used for its sale. It is a food combination unlike anything upon the market. From 
a physiological standpoint it is as near perfection as possible. It serves two 
functions—as a children’s food and as an invalid diet in « ption, ia, and 
all wasting conditions. It has attracted general attention throughout the medical 
profession, and is accepted as the most perfect food for those widely spread 
maladies, Its prestige in the medical world may be judged from the extensive 
list of hospitals in which it is used, and from the growing demand which is 
shown in the figures quoted. The consideration of these facts will, I 
am sure, convince everyone of the soundness of the policy of the board in 
furthering the development of this most valuable food product. I would just like 
to mention that I have seen in the public Press within the last day or two that 
Bovril was passed in bottles through a 4-inch borehole, ‘33 -feet deep, to the en- 
tombed miners at Clackmanran. I am also glad to see that the men’s lives have 
been saved. 

Mr. George Lawson Johnston seconded the resolution, and it was, after some 
discussion, carried unanimously. 

In replying to a question, the Chairman said that Mr. George Lawson Johnston 
himself bere the cost of his visit to America and Canada. 


BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED. 


Notice to Shareholders. 


THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


NOTICE JS HEREBY GIVEN that the Third Ordinary General Meeting of 
Shareholders in the above Company will be held in the Board-rcom, ‘“‘ The Corner 
House,” Johannesburg, on Tuesday, the 17th day of April, 1906, at noon, for the 
following business :— 

(1) To receive the Reports of the Directors and Auditors, and to consider 
the Balance-sheet and Revenue and Expenditure Account for the year ended 
31st December, 1905. 

(2) To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. Berthold Kitzinger and 
Max Gustav Elkan, who retire in terms of the Articles of Association, but, 
being eligible, offer themselves for re-election, and to confirm the election 
by the Board of Mr. John Gardiner Hamilton as a Director of the Company. 

(3) To appoint Auditors for the ensuing Year, and to fix the remuneration 
for the past audit. 

(4) To transact General Business. 

The Share Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from the 8th April to 
17th April, 1906, both days inclusive. 4 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be re; nted at the Meeting 
must deposit their Share Warrants, or may, at their option, produce same at the 
places and within the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg at least twenty-four 
hours before the time appointed for the holding of the meeting. 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, é London Wall Buildings, E.C., 
at least thirty days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

Upon such production or deposit, Certificates with Proxy Forms will be issued 
under which such Bearer Warrant holders may attend the meeting, either in person 
or by proxy. By order, 

J. H. JEFFERYS, 
Secretary to the don Committee. 
Lonjon Transfer Office : 5 London Wall Buildings, 
Finsbury Circus, &.C., 9th February, 1906. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
“ Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of 


the New Edition, so well got up, of ‘ London and Environs.’” 
“ Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 


‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.” —Daily Chronicle. 
VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E, T. COOK, M.A. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s. 24 Maps and Plans, 60 Illustrations. 

“Very emphatically tops them all."—Laily Graphic. 

A brilliant book.” — 7 tes. “ Particularly good.” —Academy. 

‘‘ The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 

NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL, 100 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 5s. 

Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, Worthing, Bourne- 
mouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, 
Land’s End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 

are, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod Wells, 
Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangoilen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, 
Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Peninaen- 
mawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, 
Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of 
Wight, and Channel Islands should use 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris AND New York : BRENTANO'’S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. ? 

PHOTOGRAPHS.—Beautiful Photographs of Scenery, ne. &c., in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Germany, France, Switzer! , Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Palestine, Egypt, also English Lakes and North Wales, 1s. and 2s. List post free. 
—Dar.incton & Co,, LLANGOLLEN. 
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Secretary, Mr. W. A. Harris, having notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors’ report, 
— The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the gy said: It is avery great | 
10 ¢ pleasure to meet you, ladies and gentlemen, with a report of record sales 
— in the home trade, and a larger profit on our year’s business. Turning to J 
he accounts, you will observe no change in the first four items on the left- 5 
— hand side of the balance sheet. ‘Trade and sundry other creditors” are ; 
£2,342 more. It is not embarrassing to find you are due a little more money x 
than last year when you hold good value for it. ‘‘ Reserve” is £20,000 
— better than before, owing to your wise action in adding that amount to it 
a twelve months ago. One great advantage that accrues to you by having 2 | LT oe 
Ss working reserve is the opportunity it gives the company of being able : 
to arrange for the purchase of raw material without having to_ realise 
‘ t securities or to borrow eo our Bankers. The next item to consider is ‘ Reserve 
for doubtful debts and dilapidations” £862 more. This is caused by one of our 
3 boilers having given way, and a new one will have to be added and room found to : 
house it. The ‘* Balance of Profit and Loss Account " is larger than it was before by 
47.53¢, which requires no comment. On the other side of the account we have 
“Goodwill, &c.,” increased by £2,534. ‘‘ Plant and Office Furniture in London : 
and at Branches” is decreased by 22,394, by prudent writing down. This is not 
too much when you consider we have so many branch offices. ‘Stock of Raw . 
Material, &c.,” stands higher than last year by £46,702. The excess is caused by | 
large stocks of raw material, a splendid reserve in itself, worth much more to us 
than £46,702, in gold or Consols. Gold and Consols are very desirable in their | 
way, but we have known times when abundant raw material was of infinitely. : 
more importance to us than any quantity of the precious metal. This stock is, of = 
Course, in addition to a large amount of raw materia! held for us by a subsidiary com- a 
pany. Food Specialists, Limited, form an efficient supply column behind 
our fighting line. ‘‘Cash at Bank” is £22,159 less than last year ; shipments of : 
Raw Material have been coming in freely, so we have the wealth in another form. 
Trade Debtors” stand’at £6,058 mcre than twelve monthsago. ‘‘ Tablets, &c.,” ; 
are a trifle less than at last balancing. We have now arrived at the profit and loss 
account. ‘Gross Profit on Trading” is £337,375, being 47,3-.0 of an improve 
_ ment, ‘‘ Transfer Fees,’ £121 more than last year, showing more move = 
se Ment in e ic on Specialists Shares an nterest’’ s y 
} 
lance 
3 
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The Saturday Review. 


10 February, 1906 


MACMILLAN CO.’S LIST 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
** Its subject is not only Lord Randolph Churchill, but the House of 


Commons and political life in general. 


It makes a serious contribution 


both to history and political philosophy.” 


LORD RANDOLPH 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 


With Portraits. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. net. 


VOLUME II. OF THE NEW EDITION. 


CROVES’ DICTIONARY 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW EDITION. 


Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A., F.S.A. | 


In Five Volumes. Vol. H., F—L, 8vo. 21s. net. 
Previously Published.—V oi. 1., A—E, 215. net. 


[ Friday. 


LOGGAN. 
CANTABRIGIA ILLUSTRATA. By Davin 


LoGGAN (first published in 1690). A series of Views of the 
University and Colleges, and of Eton College. Edited, with a 
Life of Loggan, an Introduction and Historical and Descriptive 
Notes, by J. W. Crark, M.A., F.S.A., Registrary of the 
University of Cambridge. A reproduction in folio, the scarce 


Portrait of the Duke of Somerset in Photogravure, the Centre Far Base” 


Section of Hamond’s Map of 1592. 
morocco extra £5. §s. net. 

Tue Provost or Kinc's (Dr. M. R. James), in the CAMBRIDGE REVIEW. 
** What the Registrary has added from the treasure of his own knowledge is, 
like all his work, lucid, concise, relevant, and thoroughly helpful a, To sum up, we 
have nothing but praise for the book, pictures and text alike.” 

ATHENA: UM.—“ Even the great task of giving to the world in 1885 the 
‘ Architectural History of Cambridge ’..... is scarcely a more important service than 
the publication of Loggan's ‘ Cantabrigia I!ustrata.’” 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


LAPSUS CALAMI, and other Verses. 


late J. K. STEPHEN. 


Price £2. 2s. net; or in 


By the 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ J. K. S.'s parodies are of more than moderate merit .....they 
¢ one almost think that the parody must have been written by the poet, 
parodied in a mome at of amused self-ridicule.” 
SCOTSMAN.—“ If he left little behind him, that little is almost perfect of its 
kind, and will not soon be forgotten. Those who have read and enjoyed his verses 
will be glad of them in this complete form.” 


THE WORKS OF ARTHUR CLEMENT HILTON 
(Marlborough, and St. John’s College, Cambridge), Author of 
*The Light Green,” with two Illustrations, together with his 
Life and Letters, by Sir RosertT EpGrEcumMBE (of King’s 
College, Cambridge), Author of ‘‘ Zephyrus,” &c. §s. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— Wit on the wings of metre. Highly remark- 
able, Sir Robert Edgecumbe’s memoir Is a model of affectionate and tributary 
sympathy. are parodies brilliant enough to persuade one almost that the 


same wrote the parent and the parasite. There are things in this delightful 
little that will live among the best examples of English wit.” ” 


JOHN LYLY. By Joun Dover Whitson. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 


ATHENA UM.—“ The value of this essay is out of all proportion to its length. , 


The Harness Prize for 1904. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


It cannot fail to interest all who care for the historical developments of literature.” 


MACMILLAN & GO., LTD., 


With a_ Biographical Introduction and | 
Photogravure Portrait after a Chalk Drawing by F. MILLER. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
New Work by the Author of “ Manchu and Muscovite.”” 


THE RE-SHAPING OF 
THE FAR EAST. 


B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 


ILLusTRATIONS AND Map. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH: ‘‘Emphatically a 
work without which the library of the student 
of the Far Eastern question wilt be incomplete.’’ 


TIMES : ‘‘ The most valuable of recent con- 
tributions to the elucidation of Far Eastern 
problems."’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE. WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

“Should be by every serious “The book is a mine of information, 
student of international politics in the pregnant of probabilities in the ce~ 
shaping of the Far East.” 


2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 


New Book by the Author of 
“THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE.” 
A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL. By H. Fretpince 


HALL. 8vo. 10s. net. { Tuesday. 


SECOND PART JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE DYNASTS. A Drama of the Napoleonic 
Wars in 3 Parts, 19 Acts, 130 Scenes. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
Part Second. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
*,* Previously published, Part I., 4s. 6d. net. 


VOL. II. JUST PUBLISHED. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A NATURALIST IN THE 
PACIFIC BETWEEN 1896 AND 1899. 


By H. B. GUPPY, M.B., F.R.S.E. 


Vol. Il. PLANT-DISPERSAL. With [Illustrations and Maps, 8vos 
2Is, net. 
*,* Previously published, Vol. I., Vanua Levu, Fiji: Its Physical 
and Geological Character. 15s. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE FOUNDERS OF CEOLOGY. By Sir Arcui- 


BALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., D.C.L., D.Sc. 8vo. ros. net. 


Edited by Georce Haw. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
LONDON. 
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188 


C., and Published by Recinatp Werester Pace, at the Office, 33 SouthamprtoD 


Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 10 /ebruary, 1906. 
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